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THE BUDDHIST SYMPOSIUM* 
By | 


His Houiness THE DALart LAMA 


Mr. CuwairMAN, distinguished Prime Minister, fellow 
delegates and friends : 

His Holiness the Panchen Lama and I are highly 
honoured by the opportunity to address this symposium 
before it concludes its deliberations this afternoon. 
We are indeed grateful to the Government of India 
and the Working Committee for the Buddha Jayanti 
Celebrations in India for their very kind invitation 
to visit India during the 2,500th Anniversary of the 


*Speech delivered at the concluding session of the Symposium on 
Buddhism held under the auspices of the Unesco in New Delhi, 
November 1956. 
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Parinirvana and for the excellent programme of visits 
arranged for us. 

As we are all interested in the development and 
spread of the Dharma, I am sure you will be interested 
to know something of the evolution and development 
of Buddhism in Tibet. 

In the year 627 A.C., during the reign of the 
Tibetan King Srong-tsan Gampo, Thonmi Sambhota 
and many other Tibetan students were deputed to 
India to learn the literature of the Dharma. Having 
learnt Sanskrit grammar and literature throughly from 
Pandit Lha Rgbe Singghe and other scholars of Kashmir, 
these students returned to Tibet and Thonmi Sambhota 
invented the Tibetan script based on the Nagari and 
Sharada scripts of northern and central India respectively. 
They translated many books into Tibetan. 

In the year 780 A.C. during the reign of the Tibetan 
King Thisrong Detsan many great Indian scholars like 
Acarya Santaraksita, Padmasambhava, Vimalamitra and 
Kamalasila were invited to Tibet. Many Tibetan 
students like Ishes Wangbo and Berochana studied 
Sanskrit and translated so many books of Mahayana 
and Vajrayana into Tibetan. Seven persons became 
Bhiksus and since then the cultural and spiritual relations 
of India and Tibet went on ever increasing. 

It the year 877 A.C. the Tibetan King Thi- 
Ralpachan invited many scholars like Jinamitra, 
Surendra, Ratnabodhi and_ Bodhidhanasila who 
revived the old translations and re-wrote them into 
somewhat modern Tibetan language. During the reign 
of the cruel King Langtarma Buddhism declined to a 
low ebb and it only survived in remote Tibetan 
villages. But many great men like Lachen Gonpa 
Rapsal raised it again from its very foundations. 
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Many Tibetan scholars like Rinchen Zangpo, Gyaltsen 
Singghe and Tsulthim Gyalwa of Nagtso came to 
India. Having completed their studies at Nalanda 
and Vikramasila viharas they invited many unrivalled 
Indian scholars like the great Swami Dipamkara-Sri- 
jana, Sakyasri of Kashmir and Smrtijiana from 
India to Tibet. In course of time they translated 
all the teachings of the Buddha and the works of the 
Indian scholars into Tibetan. Thus the sun of the 
Dharma began to shine in the dark land of Tibet. 

In those days it was not easy to travel from 
Tibet to India as it is today. One had to measure 
the long hazardous route from Tibet to India via 
Nepal on foot, step by step. One had to face the 
danger of being attacked by wild animals and the 
oppressive summer heat to such an extent that out of 
a hundred students only three or four could survive 
and return to their homes. It is because of their 
gallant efforts and sacrifices that we received the 
teachings of the Blessed One in our country and 
they even spread to the adjacent countries. 

It is unfortunate that since 1200 A.C. Buddhism 
began to decline in India. Sometimes the monasteries 
and viharas were destroyed and even religious books 
were not spared, and the number of followers also 
decreassed. As a _ result, however, of the incessant 
struggle of its people, India has achieved independence 
and has since made tremendous progress in the political, 
economic and social fields. 

Being equally generous towards all faiths, India 
has shown great love and reverence for Buddhism 
and has even adopted the Dharma-Chakra and Asoka 
Pillar for its national emblem. This year, with a 
view to commemorating the kindness shown by the Com- 
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passionate One, India is celebrating the 2500th Anni- 
versary of His Mahaparinirvana on a scale worthy of 
her great tradition. India has invited many distinguished 
guests from Buddhist and non-Buddhist countries to 
these celebrations, and I consider myself extremely 
fortunate in being able to attend them. We are convinced 
that such great deeds of India will not only strengthen 
our faith in the Dharma in the East, but will also go 
a long way in the propagation of the eternal truths in 
the West. 

In one of the Sutras the Lord Buddha had predicted 
that after 2500 years of his Parinirvana, the Dharma 
would flourish in the country of red-faced people. In 
the past some of the Tibetan scholars had held that 
this prediction was meant for Tibet, but one scholar, 
Saka Shri, has however interpreted it otherwise. 
According to him, the prediction refers to Europe where 
the Dharma may flourish hereafter and some signs of 
this can be observed already. If the Dharma spreads 
all over the world, it will undoubtedly yield good fruits 
for our future life, but even in our present life, hatred, 
exploitation of one by another and the ways and deeds 
of violence will disappear and the time will come when 
all will live in friendship and love in a prosperous and 
happy world. 

I am glad to have an opportunity of expressing 
my humble appreciation of the efforts which many peace- 
loving great countries are making day and night towards 
the freedom of small countries and the elimination of 
aggression and war. I feel that it is to live an entirely 
aimless life if the Dharma which was brought to our 
land by great scholars at such immense cost is allowed 
to decay. For my part, I shall make every effort within 
my power to keep the Dharma alive, and I shall be 
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grateful for your help and advice in the task of 
strengthening the Dharma and in making it everlasting. 
Friends, I think you once again for this privilege 
of addressing this distinguished assembly, and I shall 
devote my prayers for the fulfilment of the cause and 
success of the efforts of all who have gathered here for 
this symposium on Buddhism as well as for the prosperity 
and happiness of all beings throughout the entire universe. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THE WORLD OF VALUES 
By 


Humayun KaBIR 


In the history of the development of human thought we 
find that there has been a steady process by which 
knowledge has become more and more specialised 
and specific. At one time philosophy was coterminous 
with the entire body of human knowledge. Any deep 
and searching study, whether it concerned the ‘analysis 
of human thought or investigation into the properties 
of matter, was regarded as a part of the domain of 
philosophy. The description of many of the physical 
sciences as natural philosophy is a reminder of this 
ancient situation. With the passage of time, different 
problems have been gradually dissociated from the 
general body of philosophical thought and developed 
into the special sciences. Mathematics was one of the 
first to break away; and perhaps the latest are 
disciplines like psychology and political theory. In 
fact, there are some thinkers who believe that this 
process will continue till in course of time nothing 
will be left which could be the specific object of 
metaphysical study. 

No one can deny that the tendency of knowledge is 
to become more and more specialised. To say this 
dose not, however, necessarily imply that a day will 
come when metaphysics will be left without any 
special field of its own. Even if a situation should 
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develop where every aspect of human experience is the 
object of study of a specific science, there will remain 
the problem of inter-relations among them. It is obvi- 
ous that a science dealing with specific aspects of 
experience will by definition be incapable of dealing with 
inter-relations of aspects or with experience as a whole. 
The ancient claim of philosopy to be the science of 
sciences may in one sense be rejected to day; but in 
another sense, the development of the specific sciences 
will demand the continuance of a discipline which will 
seek to view knowledge as a whole. 

Apart from the question of inter-relation of sciences, 
two other bodies of problems will require the special 
attention of philosophy. One is the question of 
methodology of the specific sciences. This cannot be 
determined fully by the science in question. Nor can 
the problem of communication and understanding be 
solved by any of the special sciences. Any attempt 
to understand or explain means the establishment of 
new relations between what is sought to be and what 
is already known. Unless new elements of knowledge 
can be fitted into the structure of existing knowledge, 
they can hardly be regarded as knowledge. It may be 
that in the process of such appropriation, the old 
structure of knowledge will be modified, but unless 
the old and the new are brought within the context of 
a single system, there would be no possibility of 
increase in knowledge. 

Problems which transcend the borders of any single 
science will thus remain the special concern of 
philosophy. Since we cannot visualise any situation 
when such problems will altogether disappear, we have 
to assume that metaphysics must continue to be one 
of the major elements in man’s intellectual quest. In 
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fact, the likelihood is that as man’s knowledge increases 
in depth and extent, there will be new problems of 
inter-relation which will demand all the energy and 
attention of philosophers of a new age. 

As far as one can foresee, metaphysics will never 
be out of court even on the purely epistemological — 
plane. There is no limit to human thought and each 
fresh incursion of the human mind into new fields of 
knowledge will bring the demand of a new metaphy- 
sical interpretation and synthesis. This, however, is 
not all. Apart from the epistemological plane, man 
also operates on what can be called the level of values. 
No one has yet given a completely satisfactory account 
of values, but this much may be said without fear of 
coutradiction; a value always contains an element 
which transcends the mere fact. Relations of physical 
particles or even of intellectual concepts may be explained 
in terms of epistemology, but the human mind goes 
beyond all such factual judgments and sets before itself 
certain normative claims which defy mere _ rational 
analysis. 

There is the further paradox that such normative 
claims at the same time operate on the existential plane. 
Transcending mere facts, values yet influence facts. 
Here again is a field which no positive science, whether 
physical or mental, can completely explain. In 
considering the realm of values, we perhaps approach 
the world of mystery which shrouds man’s existence 
with regard to both his origin and his end. Even the 
most materialistic of philosophers are in the end 
constrained to assume certain postulates which cannot 
be explained except in terms of values. So long as man 
has in him this urge towards the realisation of values, 
metaphysics will never lack its own special fields of study. 
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A translation of the Bhagavad-gita being presented to Emperor Akbar 
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The predicament in which the world finds itself 
today is a reminder that any attempt to ignore values 
will take a terrible revenge on man. Never before in 
the history of the world has there been so much factual 
knowledge about the physical world. Nor has ever 
before man possessed so much knowledge about the 
working of the human mind. The way in which some 
of the totalitarian states have operated upon the fears 
and hopes of the common man is a terrifying evidence 
of the extent of such knowledge. It may be _ that 
even then our knowledge of the world of mind and 
matter is no more than the picture drawn by Newton 
when he described all achieved knowledge as children’s 
play on the shores of the ocean of truth. In spite of all 
this advance in knowledge, on the physical and the mental 
plane, never before has man faced a crisis of the 
spirit as in the present age. It would not perhaps be 
unfair to suggest that our predicament is due to the 
loss of interest in the metaphysical values. We have 
increased our knowledge of the parts, but not of 
experience as a whole or even of the inter-relations 
among different phases of experience. In our concern 
for the immediate end, we have at times lost sight of 
the world of values which ultimately moves man to 
action. Students of philosophy have the function and 
the duty of undertaking these studies and reviving 
interest in the pursuit of truth in all its aspects so that 
the world of values may once again be revealed.* 


*From the inaugural address at the 31st session of the Indian 
Philosophical Congress held at Annamalainagar, December 1956. 
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THE ASIAN APPROACH TO CULTURE 
By 


K. G. SaryIDAIN 


Ever since the progress of modern experimental science 
and the advent of the Industrial Revolution, the leadership 
of the world has been in the hands of the West which has 
given many valuable gifts to mankind—unlimited horizons 
for the development of science, an unparalleled increase 
in productive resources, a higher standard of living, better 
organization of social services, and many other material 
benefits too well known to need recapitulation. But the 
good that it has given us has been mixed with a great 
deal of evil—evil which at times appears to be over- 
whelmingly powerful. Its amazingly rapid means of 
communication, its marvels of electricity, its “iron lungs” 
and anaesthetics—which help to increase comfort or 
diminish pain—are offset by large-scale and more efficient 
economic exploitation of whole classes and peoples by 
more powerful groups, and by incredibly horrible means 
of destruction, culminating in the Atom Bomb. This 
shows that, while the western mind has succeeded in 
tapping and utilizing unprecedented sources of power, 
it has not succeeded in harnessing that power primarily 
to the service of worthy and beneficent purposes. It looks 
as if, at the birth of a promising new age for mankind, a 
malevolent fairy had put a curse on it and contrived 
to poison all the birthday gifts offered by the other 
fairies! The greatest and most pressing problem of 
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mankind today is obviously to free itself of this curse 
and make proper use of the promising new powers. 

What about Asia? During this period of about 
two hundred years, Asia has been, till recently, in a 
state of decadence and apathy, forced—if not content— 
to play the second fiddle to Europe and America. It 
was dazzled by the cruder manifestations of western 
civilization and, physically as well as mentally, over- 
whelmed by the power which they gave to the West. 
The result was not only loss of political and economic 
liberty but something even more tragic—most Asian 
nations began to forget, and some even to despise, their 
own cultural idiom and heritage and to copy uncritically 
the external forms of western civilization. Such an 
attitude of inferiority, of “cultural mendicancy” did 
incalculable harm to the soul of the Asian proples. They 
failed ro preserve their cultural and artistic integrity and 
to assert their social and ethical values, and thus the 
whole pattern of their life was greatly impoverished in 
meaning. They were also unable to establish direct 
stimulating contacts with their Asian neighbours—in fact, 
often the contact that did exist depended on the inter- 
mediary of western powers! So great was the estrange- 
ment amongst neighbouring Asian nations that they saw 
one another not as they really were but as they appeared 
to them through borrowed western glasses. The Indians, 
the Chinese, the Arabs, the Russians and other Asian 
peoples appeared to one another as “queer” or “out- 
landish’’. Superficial and petty differences were allowed 
to obscure that inner unity of outlook and weltanschauung 
which had existed for centuries. And this unnatural state 
of estrangement between neighbouring nations and unfami- 
liarity with their own souls continued to exist for many 
weary decades. 
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The First World War set afoot a twin process of 
disillusionment and awakening which enabled the bemused 
and sleeping giant, Asia, to see the many chinks in the 
armour of its powerful adversary. Western civilization 
had generated, within its bosom, certain very strong 
forces of self-destruction which were slowly undermining 
its glittering facade, and the finer spirits of the West 
were themselves quick to perceive and proclaim this 
danger. Asia was not now dazzled by the West but 
critical of its naive or impudent claims to superiority 
and weary and impatient of its chains. This process 
was completed by World War II which has demons- 
trated, with frightful emphasis, the ethical bankruptcy 
of western civilization and Asia must concern itself 
now not only with the problem of her own freedom— 
which has been achieved in a large measure—and her 
material welfare but also—and without arrogance— 
with the much bigger problem of the salvation of the 
world. This depends on our ability to solve, with 
better success than the West, the basic problem of the Age 
which may be stated as the problem of establishing 
balance and harmony between our great scientific and 
technological advances and our social and moral capacity 
to utilize them for decent and humane ends. This 
means, in other words, that we must somehow bring 
about a fusion between Power, the giant released by 
modern science, and Vision, which is the gift of what 
I can only describe as the true “religious outlook”’ and 
which brings with it a spirit of genuine humanity and 
the right sense of values. It is this Vision alone that 
can give us a true appreciation of the nature and 
destiny of man and his right relationships with other 
men. It should be the special role and privilege of Asia 
to make her contribution in bringing about a proper 
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co-ordination and concord between these two great 
pillars of a better world. 

Asia has been the birthplace of all the great religions 
of the world—Hinduism, Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, 
Islam and others—which have, on the whole, always 
tended to stress the importance of bringing people together 
on the basis of certain spiritual truths and _ values. 
In the fields of arts and crafts, literature and philosophy, 
Asian cultures have stressed the significance of Peace. 
They have been concerned less with the pursuit of 
wealth and power and what Bertrand Russell has called 
the “possessive happiness” than with the peaceful pursuit 
of goodness and truth and “creative happiness”. I am 
not vain or ignorant enough to suggest that all the 
peoples of the East, or even a considerable section, are 
actually devoted to the pursuit of these values, or that 
the West is exclusively or predominantly preoccupied 
with the lust for power and economic advantage to the 
total neglect of the higher values. Nor doJI subscribe 
to the rather glib assertion, often foolishly made, that 
the West is ‘material’ while the East is ‘spiritual’. Such 
a view over-simplifies, to the extent of falsifying, the 
picture. If that were so, the East would have no pressing 
problems of ethical and social injustices, and the West 
would not have built up the fine system of social 
services that it has done in this century. Not only 
that but this view postulates a kind of absolute dualism’ 
between ‘materialism’ and ‘spiritualism’ which has no 
valid justification. Man’s life, whether viewed indi- 
vidually or collectively, is psychophysical, which has 
developed on the basis of his ‘body-mind’ and the claims 
of the body are just as imperative and in their proper 
place, as right as the claims of the spirit. No proper 
social order and no good life can develop unless the 
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claims of both can be harmonized within a reasonable 
pattern of civilization and culture. The inner conflicts 
and antagonism of human life, with which men of vision 
and faith have always struggled in the past and which 
have become specially accentuated and embittered in 
our own Age, stem from the fact that the claims of 
the one or the other have been given undue weightage 
from time to time. Hedonism or the seeking of physical 
pleasures and delights as the main concern of living, 
and ascetism, or the denial of the body and even its 
normal desires and appetites, represent the two extreme 
points of this eternal swing of the pendulum. Every 
age must, therefore, face this problem afresh and try 
to establish its own proper norms and _ standards, 
redressing the lost balance in the right direction. 

Having made this necessary reservation, I think it 
is fair to say that the chief contribution of modern 
western civilization is Science and its technique which 
has increased man’s control over Nature and added 
immensely to his power, while eastern cultures have, 
as a whole, stood for the values of the spirit and 
the riches of the mind which can only be cultivated 
in an atmosphere of peace and creative living. The 
future of the world cannot be ensured unless we have 
the courage, the imagination, and the good sense to 
combine, as I have said, the best values of both into 
an integrated pattern of life and succeed in inspiring 
Power with Vision—vision which would enable us to 
perceive the essential oneness of mankind and to 
cultivate human personality as the repository of the 
divine flame. One of the most significant contributions 
that Asia can make to the concept of a truly humane 
culture is to reassert the primacy of the Individual 
over the great ‘Collective’ which has been making 
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dangerous inroads on the territory that should belong to 
the individual. The power of the State has grown so 
enormously in the last few decades and science has 
placed at its disposal such potent instruments for 
moulding the opinions, ideas and emotions of the 
citizens into a set pattern that the individual is losing 
his real significance in the scheme of things. While, 
on the one hand, democracy claims to stand for the 
rights of the individual, the whole trend of modern 
civilization, with its large-scale organization, is to curtail 
real freedom. The State maintains the forms and 
external paraphernalia of democracy while the genuine 
spirit which should inspire it is being elbowed out. 
This is happening in spite of the fact that the 
enlightened spirits of the West—as of the East—are 
alive to the dangers of this tendency and have been 
resisting it. Now, the traditional Asian approach to culture 
has not accepted this new relationship of the Individual 
to the great Collective. It has always attached greater 
importance to the Individual. It has held in the 
highest esteem not the power of the State or the 
wealth of the great businessmen and _ industrialists 
but its saints and sages, its prophets and priests, its 
bards and faqirs. This is so, to some extent, even 
today when commercialism, with its perverted values, 
has extended its sway over the mind of the East also. 
In spite of the fact that the large majority of the 
people of the East, like those of the West, bow before 
power and wealth, their genuine reverence and admira- 
tion are addressed to men like Buddha and Muhammad 
and Asoka and Gandhi whose personality triumphed 
over and against the contemporary forces and tendencies 
of their environment and who taught their peoples 
the lesson of tempered renunciation rather than acquisi- 
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tiveness and exploitation. In an Age which is dominated 
powerfully by these latter impulses, it should be the 
special function of Asia to restore the balance and 
put wealth and power in their proper place, i.e. as 
handmaids to the development of the ‘good life’ and 
not synonymous with it. It would not be correct to 
say, and I do not wish to imply, that Asian cultures 
have all advocated anything like asceticism. They 
developed under the influence of different religions, in 
different geographical environment and amongst different 
races with their own psychological characteristics and 
naturally, they were profoundly coloured by all these 
factors. I do, however, suggest that there is a certain 
basic similarity of outlook amongst them, and _ that 
consists in not regarding the accumulation of worldly 
goods or power as the highest end of life. Some have, 
indeed, gone further in the direction of checking 
materialistic ambitions and physical desires and, in the 
words of Tagore, they have “warned against the Thing 
imprisoning the Spirit’. Others have advocated the 
conquest of the world of matter—not its denial or 
turning away from it—but they have at the same 
time held up the ideal of Fagr, a detachment of the 
spirit which would enable Man to rise superior to the 
temptations of his worldly possessions and not to barter 
his integrity or his idealism for their sake. There is 
in the Asian approach, on the one hand, a desire to 
envisage clearly the proper place of Ends and Means and not 
to let the efficiency of the latter overpower the ethical and 
moral value of the former. On the other hand, its best 
advocates—like Gandhi in our own time—have always 
recognized the subtle, unbreakable inter-connection 
between the quality of Means and Ends. Good ends 
must be sought and pursued through good means. 
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If the Means are corrupt or inferior, they will 
inevitably debase the Ends also. You cannot establish 
freedom or democracy or any _ other political 
desideratum through mass murder and use of the 
Atom Bomb; you cannot genuinely reform society 
through individuals whose own lives are _ unclean. 
Hence, its emphasis on the reform of the individual, 
on the cleansing of his heart and mind—an emphasis 
which is sometimes apt to overlook the complementary 
need of building up the proper kind of social institu- 
tions and social services to which the West has latterly 
dovoted itself with considerable success. The future of 
mankind can only be ensured if the best features of 
of these two approaches—the freedom of the individual 
spirit and the efficiency of social organization, the 
Vision that determines right Ends and the power 
which can forge the Means and the machinery for 
their realization—are properly integrated. 

How can this be done ? Theoretically, it is not difficult 
to point out the way. European civilization has mastered 
the technique of better and fuller production of goods 
and services, and the Asian nations must learn its 
scientific techniques in order |to be able to eradicate 
the poverty, disease and ignorance which infect the life 
of their masses and deny them the possibility of a rich 
and full life. Soviet Russia has tried with success the 
gigantic experiment of better and more equitable distri- 
bution of goods and services and installed social and 
economic justice as a guiding principle in its social 
economy. Europe and Asia have both to adjust their 
economy to this ideal of social justice which would ensure 
to all, and not merely to the favoured few, an access to 
the material and cultural heritage of the race. Asia, in 
its turn, has to try and win back the allegiance of the 
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war-torn and greed-harassed world to the eternal values 
of the human spirit—respect for man, love of peace, 
tolerance of differences, attachment to that religious spirit 
which links man’s ephemeral life to God—for which 
religion has stood at its best. On such a basis alone 
can man build the truly ‘good life’; without these values 
the dynamism, which modern civilization undoubtedly 
possesses, will be wasted in internecine conflicts because 
it will lack the sense of right direction. If, through its 
example and precedent, Asia can take the lead in this 
direction it will be able to blaze a new and glorious 
trail in the history of man. 

Can Asia do it? Undoubtedly. Will Asia do it? I 
do not know. It depends on the quality of the leadership 
which emerges in its various countries which are just 
stepping into the dawn of freedom. But there can be 
no doubt that the chances of Asia fulfilling her destiny 
will be greatly improved if there is increased cultural 
association and contact amongst the nations of this great 
continent. Thus alone can they realize afresh their old 
community of outlook, based on the common sharing of 
certain fundamental values and attitudes of life. They 
are, aS it were, in quest of their own soul and, even 
when they have discovered it, they will have to interpret 
its message with reference to modern needs and problems. 
In this pilgrimage of the intellect and the spirit, the 
companionship of kindred minds is a great help and 
inspiration, and the significance of the recent movement 
towards better inter-Asian understanding lies precisely 
in the hope that it holds out of facilitating this quest 
and enabling these nations to play their part worthily 
in the counsels of the world. It is a matter of some 
gratification that the first steps have been already taken 
by India in the direction of bringing about a closer 
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cultural rapprochment amongst Asian nations under the 
leadership of men like Jawaharlal Nehru and Abul Kalam 
Azad. 

We should, however, always remember that our aim 
and ambition should be to contribute to the fullness and 
richness of life for all—not for the East only—because 
‘this is the only approach consistent with our genius, 
and also because in the world of today “‘no one dare live 
unto himself alone”. It is a truth which applies as much 
to nations and continents as to individuals, and whatever 
cultural and spiritual contribution Asia can make must 
eventually be placed at the disposal of the whole world.* 


*From ‘Education, Culture and the Social Order” by the author, 
pub. by Asia Publishing House, Bombay. 
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BUDDHISM AND THE VEDANTA 
By 
Dr. P. T. Raju 


Ir is the third party that can usually assess the value 
of arguments and counter-arguments of two rivals. 
Buddhism and the Vedanta have been carrying on their 
controversies from the beginning; but it is only after 
western scholars who were neither Buddhists nor Vedantins, 
had begun to study both that important similarities 
between them came to light. Kern, Rhys Davids, 
Stcherbatsky, Keith, E. J. Thomas are some of the names 
of such scholars. In India Radhakrishnan’s is the 
outstanding name. Real academical spirit, the desire 
for truth and objectivity, ought to be the motive of 
serious study in academical institutions. But traditional 
religious loyalties often blurr the truths of rival traditions, 
even if they are the same as one’s own. The desire 
to see differences where they do not exist is not now 
so strong as a few decades ago; but it is difficult to 
say that it is dead. In India, philosophy still goes with 
religion; the guru cult is still strong; missionary zeal 
for one’s tradition still pays dividends; and the result 
is that philosophical objectivity, which needs at least a 
temporary suspension of one’s prejudices and adoption 
of objective attitude is not fully attained. 

This paper attempts to adopt an objective rational 
attitude to the problem of the mutual indebtedness of 
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Buddhism and the Vedanta. Much has been written 
recently on this topic, some saying that Buddhism owed 
a great deal to the Vedanta, some that the Vedanta 
owed much to Buddhism, some that the influence was 
mutual, and others that both derived from a common 
stock of ideas belonging to the religious and philosophical 
atmosphere of the time. But as I think more about the 
problem, I find that the indebtedness of the Advaita 
Vedanta of Sankara to Mahayana Buddhism is greater 
than what has usually been supposed. I wish to show 
how important it is. It concerns a central concept itself 
of the Advaita. 

At how many points Buddhist doctrines are related 
to the doctrines of the orthodox schools can be a subject 
of a serious oriental and philosophical research. Such 
points seem to be many. It was the practice of the 
orthodox schools in their controversies with each other 
to dismiss the rival argument by pointing out that it 
led to the results of the Buddhists or the Lokayatas. 
To say so seemed to them to be a conclusive proof for 
dismissing a view. All such contexts can be collected to 
show the various points at which the orthodox doctrines 
hedged and verged on the heterodox. This paper does 
not undertake such an ambitious programme. It attempts 
to show how the Vedanta is indebted to Buddhism in 
the development of some of its central concepts. 

The method I adopt is a common one: to show 
who developed the concept first. If two rival schools 
have the same doctrine and were often entering into 
controversy, then the school that started later must have 
taken over the doctrine from the school that started 
earlier. The question is not whether we cannot find the 
term in dispute in the Vedas, which were certainly 
earlier than Buddhism. Buddhism naturally could not 
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but have utilised the current philosophical and spiritual 
terminology : this can only show that Buddhism was an 
off-shoot of the general Indian philosophical tradition. 
Buddhism did not accept the Vedas as a scriptural 
authority ; but this rejection does not mean that it should 
reject the philosophical terms and concepts belonging to 
the general spiritual tradition. Buddhism was a child 
of the soil and so had a right to obtain sustenance from it. 
But it made a selection, and utilised and developed 
the material it selected in its own way. What I wish 
to point out is that the Vedanta took over from 
Buddhism some of its developed material, not merely 
the raw material. It looks to me that great religious 
philosophies often borrow developed concepts from each 
other, sometimes with acknowledgment, sometimes without 
it, and at other times even disavowing and criticising 
the very idea borrowed by giving it a different colour. 
Christianity borrowed Platonic, Aristotelian and Neo- 
Platonic doctrines and yet called them pagan. 

On no other Vedantic system is the influence of 
Buddhism as great as on the Advaita of Sankara. He 
was called a Buddhist in disguise (pracchanna-Bauddha) 
by his critics for several reasons, the most important 
of which is that he did not attribute personality to 
the Supreme Brahman. But I do not consider this 
reason to be the most important. So far as the general 
trend of the Upanisads goes, the repeated enunciation 
that the Brahman is beyond all determinations is in 
favour of Sankara’s theory, and does not make him a 
Buddhist at all. On the contrary, so far as Buddhism 
approached the doctrine of the Supreme Mind (vijnana) 
in its Vijnanavada, it became Vedanta in disguise 
(pracchanna-vedanta). What seems to me to be the most 
significant fact is that one of the central concepts of 
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the Advaita, namely, maya, is a borrowing from 
Buddhism. 


II 

My contention may not be accepted by the orthodox 
for the reason that the word Maya with the meaning 
of a mysterious power occurs in the Upanisads which 
are pre-Buddhistic. I do not deny this reason. The 
word occurs in the Upanisads. But the school that made 
a particular use of the concept and developed its logical 
connotation is the Buddhist Madhyamika. In _ the 
Advaita literature we find three inter-related meanings 
given to the word. First, the objects of the world are 
like the objects of a dream (svapna): they are indeed 
experienced, but are not real. Secondly, Maya is non- 
existence (asat); the objects of the world have no 
existence at all. In the third place, Maya is neither 
existence (sat), nor non-existence (asat), nor both existence 
and non-existence, nor neither existence nor  non- 
existence. This connotation is the one finally accepted 
by the followers of Sankara, who re-interpret the first 
two as the third, saying that it was the third which 
the founders of the Advaita had in mind when they 
spoke of Maya as the first two. I may add to the 
three a fourth also, namely, Maya is the combination 
of existence (sat) and non-existence (asat), which can be 
traced to Sankara himself, but which again his classical 
followers ignored, interpreting it as the third. I find 
all the first three interpretations often in the popular 
expositions of the Advaita without caring to show how 
they can be reconciled ; but the fourth is scarcely given, 
but is to be found in some Saiva literature and some 
contemporary philosophers. The reason against the fourth 
is the two opposites, existence and _ non-existence, 
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reality and unreality, cannot be combined in logic. As 
the fourth does not seem to be important either for the 
Advaitins or the Buddhists, I shall leave it out of 
discussion. 

Further, I should say at the very outset that the 
Advaitins use the word Maya as an acceptable term, 
but not the word Sénya, lest they should be identified 
with the Buddhists, who use both the words, though 
they more often use the word Sunya in a metaphysical 
sense. The reason for the Advaitin’s preference seems 
to be that the word Maya is used in the original 
Upanisads, but not the word Sunya. But I think that 
so far as philosophical assessment goes, such preferences 
and prejudices are not to be taken as very important 
when we can consider the connotations also of the 
words. If the connotations are the same, words should 
not matter. The preference comes to signify only 
something similar to one’s calling by the name of Devil 
what the other calls by the name God. 

When we take connotations into consideration, the 
question will be as to who developed and gave them a 
definite form first. So far as available literature goes, 
it is the Buddhists. The Prajnaparamitas are the first 
to give the four-cornered negation as the meaning of 
Sunya and Maya. Sunya or Maya is what is neither 
existence, nor non-existence, nor both, nor neither. 
The Prajiaparamitas were composed about the Ist century 
B.C. The first available literature on the Advaita, 
the Mandukyakarikas of Gaudapada, belong to about the 
6th century A.D. So the Advaita in its present form 
is later than the Prajnaparamitas. The Brahmasitras of 
Badarayana are earlier than the Prajnaparamitas ; but 
they do not define Maya as the four-cornered negation. 
Some early commentators might have done it; but we 
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have no evidence. If our conclusions are to be based on 
evidence and not on guesses of possibility, then it is the 
Buddhists who first formulated the connotation, and the 
Advaitins who borrowed it without acknowledgment. . 

All the Mahayana systems are based on the 
Prajnaparamitas, which are their basis, just as the 
Brahmasitras are the basis of the Vedantic systems. All 
the Mahayana systems utilised the concepts of Maya and 
Sunya in slightly varying ways, which of course cannot 
be discussed within the limits of this paper. 


III 

Regarding the first interpretation, that Maya is like 
a dream (svapna), we come across the following passage 
in the Prajnaparamita literature: “The mind of the 
Bodhisattva is not under illusion, because it knows that 
it is objectless, as the objects like the horse etc are 
fabricated in the form of Maya”—i.e. the Bodhisattva does 
not deceive himself into thinking that the objects are 
real, as he realises that they are like the objects of a 
mirage or dream, created by Maya. 

The objects seen are similar to Maya (mayopama). 
They are also called similar to dream (svapnopama). 
The commentator says that the distinction between 
“similar to Maya” and “similar to dream” is meant 
with reference to those who are awakened (prabuddha) 
and those who are unawakened (aprabuddha). The former 
can understand what Maya is from experience; the 
latter do not have the experience and so can understand 
- words like “similar to dream”. Just as Maya and its 
objects are one and identical, dream and its objects 
also are one and identical, which means that they are 
of the same nature (eka-svabhava). 

In the Lankavatara again we find Maya, mirage 
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and dream used together. Instances of this meaning 
can be multiplied; but to do so is unnecessary, as even 
a casual reader can find them. Comparing Maya to 
dream is very common in the Advaita and Buddhist 


literature. 


IV 

The second meaning, that Maya is non-existence, 
is common in popular expositions of both the Advaita 
and Buddhism, and from that meaning is derived the 
doctrine that the world is not even born (ajativada), 
which also belongs to both the Mahayana and the Advaita. 
The non-birth of the world is strongly advocated by 
Nagarjuna, the founder of the Madhyamika school of 
Buddhism, who belonged to about the Ist century A.D., 
and is therefore certainly earlier than Gaudapada, the 
Advaitin, to whom it is generally attributed. The non- 
birth of the world can be accepted only if its non- 
existence is accepted. Nagarjuna is the foremost exponent 
of the doctrine that the world is Sinya (void) ; and 
sinya means that it is neither existent, nor non-existent, 
nor both, nor neither. But like the Advaitins later, he 
also had not seen the contradiction between saying 
that the world is non-existent, and saying that it is 
neither existent, nor non-existent, nor both, nor neither. 
Indeed, the contradiction is explained away by saying 
that what one had in mind when he asserted the former 
proposition is the latter proposition. But if he has the 
latter proposition in mind, then he cannot derive the 
doctrine that the world is not even born from it ; and 
it is even presupposed by the doctrine. However, this 
paper is interested in showing only that the Buddhists 
first developed the view and not the Advaitins, who 
must have adopted it from them. 
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In the commentary on the Prajnaparamitas we read, 
quoted from Nagarjuna: “The greatest of the knowers 
of truth spoke of the non-birth of the objects which 
are born by depending (on other things), after proving 
that all causation is occasioned, and asking as to 
who perceives the (so-called) perceived (objects)”—i.e., 
if the object seen does not possess its own intrinsic 
nature, but only a derived nature, and is therefore not 
real, then the knower also is not real; for when there is 
nothing known, there is no knower also. The object 
supposed to be in front is not really there and the 
knower also cannot be really there. Both are unborn ; 
hence there is non-birth of the world. 

The conclusion is that the world is non-existent 
.(asat). Generally all rival schools, both orthodox and 
heterodox, understand the word Siénya as Nothing, in the 
sense of non-existence (asaf). 

Not only the Madhyamikas but also the Vijnanavadins 
used the word non-existence (asat) with reference to the 
world. Asanga, who also is earlier than Gaudapada 
and who is the author of the Mahdaydanasitralamkara writes : 
“(For this reason) nothing else exists (in this world). Even 
the world has no remainder. But man is deluded about 
it. How is it that the delusion is so strong that man 
leaves out existence (sat) all round and gets attached 
to non-existence (asat)”. Of course, this is a popular 
language for popular appeal. Yet the word non-existence 
is used; for when the world is analysed, there is no 
remainder (asesam). 

Next, Asanga goes on describing Maya. It is neither 
being (bhava), nor non-being (abhava) nor both, nor it 
is a remainder from both. The last alternative means 
that is not neither. 

It is not necessary to quote from the Advaita 
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literature to show that Maya is compared to dream; 
the passages are abundant. But to refer to passages saying 
that Maya is non-existence (asat) is necessary, as the 
usually accepted meaning of the word is the four- 
cornered negation. Sankara himself calls the world non- 
existence (asat) in his Vivekacidamani, though often in the 
same work he gives the four-cornered negation also. 

I may repeat that non-existence is not the technical 
meaning of Maya according to both the Advaitins and 
the Buddhists. This is a minor trend in their thought, 
which is made a capital of by the rival schools in 
order to have a clear butt of attack and is used in 
popular expositions in order to exhort man to develop 
detachment from the world. 


V 

The third meaning that Maya is neither existence, 
nor non-existence, nor both, nor neither is the most 
important interpretation. It is the definition of Maya 
for the Advaitins and of both Maya and Sunya for the 
Buddhists. It is not necessary for me to give quotations 
on this point. The whole of Nagarjuna’s Madhyamikakarikas 
is directed to proving this four-cornered negation. 
Similarly, the whole of Sriharsa’s Khandanakhandakhadya 
is nothing else. Certainly Nagarjuna, who was about 
twelve centuries earlier than Sriharsa, could not have 
borrowed the arguments from the latter. And Nagarjuna 
himself based his work on the Prajnaparamitas, which 
find it difficult to say that Maya is existent or that it 
is non-existent. Further, the word anirvacaniyata also is 
used often. Other words are anirdesyam, avacyam etc, 
all meaning inexplicable. A little above I have referred 
to Asanga’s explanation of Maya in the same terms. 

In all this, who could have borrowed from whom ? 
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Certainly, it is the Advaitins that borrowed from the 
Buddhists ; and they borrowed and adopted one of their 
very central conccpts, Maya. It is central to them, 
because it is with the help of this concept that they 
tried to establish their non-dualism (advaita). It is difficult 
to believe that the Advaitins used this concept as only 
a convenient device for arguing with the Buddhists in 
their own terms. The Advaita philosophy was addressed 
as much to the orthodox as to the heterodox. 


VI 

I feel strongly that the Advaitins adopted the 
formulation of the concept of Maya from the Buddhists ; 
but they adapted it also to their metaphysical position, 
which is different from that of the Sunyata doctrine. 
Both schools treated the world in the same way, calling 
it Maya. But the Advaitins held the doctrine of the 
Brahman also. While the Madhyamikas held the identity 
(advaita, advayata) of Maya and its objects, the Advaitins 
held the identity not only of Maya and its objects, but 
also of Maya and the Brahman. For after all what the 
Advaitins wanted to say is that Maya has no existence 
(satta) of its own different from the existence of the 
Brahman, just as the burning power of fire has no 
existence separate from that of fire. Thus if the burning 
power belongs to the very existence (satta) of fire, then 
Maya also should belong to the very existence of the 
Brahman. The essential truth of Maya is the Brahman. 
But how are we to know that Maya has an essential 
truth behind it or supporting it? The Buddhists could 
not find any such essence, and said that Maya is its 
own essence or truth: there is no remainder when it is 
analysed (jagad-avisesam). The truth of the world is that 
it is Maya, the metaphysical expression for which is 
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Sunya. This is the deliverance of the highest knowledge, — 
knowledge that has reached its farthest limit, 
prajnaparamita. 

Truly, how are we to know that the essential truth 
of Maya is the Brahman, the Supreme Self (paramatma), 
the Self of all finite beings? The usual argument is 
the one based on the principle that the relative presupposes 
the Absolute, which is identified with the Brahman. 
The existence of everything in the world is relative to, 
and dependent on something else; but this relativity 
presupposes some absolute truth or existence. Accepting 
this argument, we may still ask : Why should this absolute 
truth be the same as the Brahman, which is the Self 
of all of us? Another argument is based on the principle 
that the false presupposes the true, the world is false, 
because it contains its own negation; but the false 
presupposes the true, and the truth is the Brahman. 
But again, accepting the argument, we may ask: Why 
should this truth be the self of all of us? The 
Buddhist Madhyamikas did not find an answer, and so 
rejected both the principles. Absolute truth, for them, 
is the falsity itself of the world of determinations. The 
realisation that all determinations are false is itself the 
truth. But the Advaitins had the scriptural authority 
to help them at first. The Brahman is accepted by 
the Upanisads and so they identified the Brahman with 
the absolute Truth. But if we do not accept scriptural 
authority ? The Advaitins themselves had to face such 
a situation when they argued with the Buddhists, who 
did not accept the authority of the Upanisads. I have 
not found a satisfactory answer given with the help of 
objective logic and without the help of epistemology. Then 
too, the answer given by the Advaitins seems to me to 
be deeply indebted to Buddhism. The only possible 
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way open out of the difficulty is to explain relativity 
and falsity in terms of mind and say that mind is the 
basis of both. But as the finite mind itself can be proved 
to be relative and false, it can be said that there is an 
Absolute Mind at its basis also. This was done by the 
Vijnanavadin Buddhists in expounding their doctrine of 
the highest reality called variously Vijnana_ or 
Alaya-vijnana. Thus the way was cleared for the Advaitins 
by the Buddhists; and some of the former later utilised 
it, again without acknowledgment. 

One school of the Advaitins accepted the doctrine 
that esse is percifi in the form that to be seen is to be 
created. Then what is the locus of the object of 
illusion, which is created only when seen? Only the 
mind that sees it. Then the doctrine of illusion 
accepted by the Vijnanavadins must be the same as 
that acceptable to this sub-school also. The orthodox 
may try to reject all doctrines that savour of Buddhism; 
but I do not think they succeeded. 


VII 

I may now refer to some interpretations which 
seem to me hasty and wrong. One of them is the 
comparison of the Sunya to the indeterminate Brahman 
of the Advaita. The Brahman of the Advaita, which 
is certainly indeterminate, is not the same as Maya, 
though the existence (saita) of Maya is the same as 
that of the Brahman; for the Brahman, though mainta- 
ning this identity, is more than Maya. But the Sunya 
of the Buddhists, though devoid of all determinations, 
is not more than Maya, but is the same as Maya. 
The logical nature of both Maya and Sunya is given 
as the four-cornered negation; but the nature of the 
Brahman is more than the four-cornered negation; and 
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some Advaitins defined it as a fifth negation, the 
negation of all the four negations and so a complete 
affirmation. Certainly though it is complete affirmation ~ 
(satta), it is still indeterminate. Again, the Sunya is 
neither existence nor non-existence; but the Brahman 
is existence (satta). 

One reason for comparing the indeterminate 
Brahman to the Sunya—bearing in mind the difference 
between “comparing to” and “comparing with’—may 
be that the highest of each school should be compared 
to the highest of the other. But this cannot be done 
here, as the Sunya (or Maya) is the highest category 
of the one and the second highest category only of 
the other school. Further, the comparison will conceal 
the indedtedness of the Advaita to Buddhism and 
goes against their basic doctrines. Indeterminacy is 
enough for the Madhyamika, but not enough for the 
Advaita for explaining the nature of ultimate reality. 
To support the comparison I can myself refer to 
Sankara’s description of the Brahman as different from 
both existence and non-exitsence (sadasadvilaksanam) and 
as the void both within and without (antarbahihsinyam). But 
these expressions have to be explained not as equivalents 
to the Sunya of the Madhyamikas but as meaning “not 
containing anything, either sat or asat” and “devoid of 
anything, within and without”. The Advaitin’s purpose 
in using such expressions is to say that the Brahman 
is without a second and therefore does not contain 
anything, positive or negative, which is distinct from 
itself. But in important point to note here is that the 
Vijnanavadins also, though they call the highest reality 
Vijnana, describe it as Sunya. Whether to call Vijnana 
void (Siénya) is right or not is a different question. 
Even Sankara used that expression; and his position 
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therefore is similar to that of the Vijnanavadins. We 
should note also that, though Asanga called the highest 
reality Sat, the Vijnanavadins generally do not like to 
call it by that name. Though reality is Vijnana, it 
also is neither sat nor asat. And the Vijnanavadins 
distinguish themselves from the Madhyamikas. If the 
critic points out the difficulty in understanding their 
logic they say that their conception is certainly beyond 
logic. One step would have led the Vijnanavadins to 
the Advaita. metaphysics. If really Vijnana is different 
from the Sunya of the Madhyamika, then it must be 
the negation of the four negations given in the four- 
cornered negation. This is the same as the fifth 
negation given by the Advaitins who might have got 
the clue for the fifth negation from the Buddhists. 
Then the only main difference of the Vijnanavadins 
from the Advaitins will be that reality will be 
momentary for the former but eternal for the latter. 

I have explained some of the details elsewhere. Here 
I mention only the result. If the foregoing ‘iscussion 
proves anything, it proves that the Maya of the Advaitins 
isthe same as the Sunya of the Madhyamikas. So it 
is immaterial whether we call the world Maya or Sunya. 
The Advaitins go farther for their reality; but the 
Madhyamikas will not. The latter will say that the 
essential truth of reality is to be found in the reality 
around us; and the essence, when examined, is Sinyata 
or mayatva, which is the same as nirvana. 

A critic felt that to compare the Maya of the Advaitin 
to the Sunya of the Madhyamika and yet say that the 
Maya of the Advaitin is located in the Brahman is like 
trying to eat the cake and have it too. I am rather afraid 
that such a critic is guided by some sectarian prejudice 
and is unable to see the similarity in spite of the exact 
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connotations given by both the schools. The spirit of 
academical objectivity should make one see the exact 
sameness of the connotations. Otherwise, no comparative 
philosophy is possible. One who is interested in it and 
yet refuses to recognise the sameness is like the boy who 
throws away his cake and yet wishes to eat it. The 
only point which the critic can make out is that, for 
the Advaitin, Maya has the Brahman as the substratum, 
while, for the Buddhist, the Sunya has no substratum. 
None can miss this point, it is so obvious. Then the 
critic can say or may say that the presence of the 
Brahman has to go into the connotation of the Advaitin’s 
Maya. The answer is that, if it does, we get a new 
connotation, not given by the Advaitins themselves. 
Maya is given as the four-cornered negation, and the 
Brahman is given as the fifth. This shows that the 
Brahman negates Maya and therefore does not enter 
the definition of Maya. In the second place, Maya is 
illusion, falsity, error (mithya, bhrama). It has to be 
dispelled by knowledge of the Brahman. Now, most of 
the Advaitins accept that falsity is relevant only to the 
predicate, but not to the subject of judgment. The 
“That: is always true; the “What” only is sometimes 
false. Then Maya is falsity ; it is the “What” attached 
to the Brahman, which is always the “That”. In the 
case of the world, it is always false with reference to 
the Brahman. Whenever we speak of the falsity of the 
“What”, we are thinking of it always as apart from 
the “That”, which is always true. The Advaitins also, 
when they are thinking of Maya, are thinking of the 
world apart from the Brahman. Indeed, some Advaitins 
did not want to distinguish the “That” from the “What”, 
as there can be no judgment without both. But if 
both together are false, I do not see how there can be 
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any substratum of falsity, which is true. « If there is no 
substratum, how can the reality of the Brahman be 
proved except on the basis of the scripture? If so, how 
can the Advaitin argue with the Madhyamika and deny 
his view that the ultimate reality is Sényata? I am not 
entering into the validity and invalidity of either of the 
positions, but only into the validity of interpreting the 
Advaita and the Madhyamika. 

The simple fact behind the Advaita doctrine is that 
it is considering the world as it is experienced by us. 
Our ordinary prima facie experience does not show that 
it is based on the Brahman ; for when we are experiencing 
the world, we are not explicitly experiencing the 
Brahman. Implicitly we may be; this is the bone of 
contention between the Advaitins and the Madhyamikas. 
So far as our prima facie experience goes, both are agreed 
that its object is neither existent, nor non-existent, nor 
both, nor neither. The Madhyamikas say that this 
analysis is avisesa, without remainder, but the Advaitins 
contend that it is savisesa, with a remainder. 

There is another interpretation which, I think, is 
wrong. According to it, the Madhyamikas identified 
falsity with truth, unreality with reality and so on, 
because they say that the ultimate falsity of the world 
is itself the truth. To say that the world is ultimately 
false and that there is no other truth beyond and behind 
the world is one thing ; and to say that falsity is equal 
to truth is another. Identification of the two propositions 
misses the spirit of Buddhist philosophy. It makes the 
whole of Nagarjuna’s dialectic pointless and aimless. 
Speaking in English, it is proper to say that the falsity 
of the world lies in its determinateness ; and the truth 
lies in its indeterminateness. It is to the same world that 
the two expressions, determinateness and indetermina- 
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teness, are referred, the former being false and the latter 
true. One may as well attribute this equation to Sankara 
also: the world is the same as the Brahman ; the world 
is false and the Brahman true; hence truth is the same 
as falsity. But such an interpretation misses the spirit 
of the Advaita also, and will amount to the attribution 
of something absurd to Sankara. 

There is another wrong view, which is based perhaps 
upon inadequate information. It is generally thought 
that the Buddhists depended on logic only; they are 
called pramanasacivah. But they also condemn mere logic 
as much as the Vedantins. Asanga says that logic is 
meant for boys. The commentator says that logic is valid 
so far as the empirical world goes, but ultimate truth is 
not open to mere logic. Thus both the Vedantins and 
the Buddhists accept supra-logical experience. Then why 
are the Buddhists said to depend only on mere logic ? 
The opinion seems to be due to prejudice created in the 
minds of the orthodox by the Buddhist rejection of the 
Veda as the scriptural authority. It also seems to me 
that, for reasons of this rejection, the Buddhists had to 
make more use of logic and analysis of experience at first 
than the Vedantins, who of course had to follow suit 
for refuting them, while at the same time denouncing 
them as depending only on logic. If so, the Buddhist 
contribution to the philosophical and psychological © 
development of Indian thought must be great; the 
incentive for it must have been due to them. 


VIII 
The Vedanta seems to own to Buddhism the concept 
of jianamarga or the way of knowledge also. Fnanamarga 
is the way adopted by the Mahayana Buddhists for 
obtaining salvation. Regarding this point also, Asanga 
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says that Buddhahood is obtained by pure jianamarga. 
The commentary says that this jianamarga is lokottara- 
jnanamarga or the way of supra-empirical knowledge. It 
is the same as prajnaparamita knowledge or knowledge 
obtained by removing all determinations from know- 
ledge. 

Buddha formulated the concept of way (marga), and 
gave it a definite place in his philosophy, which is a 
philosophy of life. We are not sure that this concept 
did not belong to the philosophical atmosphere of the 
time. But he seems to be the first to give it a definite 
philosophical status and make it one of the basic truths. 
For his philosophy is to be a way of life, not secondarily 
but primarily. For him the way was mainly the ethical 
way, though right knowledge constituted one of the eight 
factors. But later by the time of the Prajiaparamitas, 
knowledge was given primary importance; pure 
knowledge itself was considered to be capable of leading 
man to salvation. Pure knowledge was perfect knowledge. 
Then the question as to how to obtain that perfect 
knowledge prajid-paramita, became the most important ; 
and Buddha’s marga (way) became pure /jnanamarga 
(way of knowledge). 

I have no intention of discussing the nature of 
jnanamarga ; I wish only to say that it seems to be first 
formulated and given a definite form by the Buddhists. 
Buddha’s formulation of marga might have set the rival 
‘ schools also to formulate their mdargas philosophically. 
And it is likely that the Advaitins, who adopted and 
adapted much from the Buddhists, might have found it 
suitable to adopt the idea of jianamarga also from them. 
The original Upanisads and the Brahmasitras do not use 
the word jranamarga. The idea of higher knowledge 
(para vidya) is present in the Upanisads, but not the 
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concept of jidnamarga. So the germs only, but not the 
exact formulation of it, can be traced to the Upanisads. 


IX 
I said that the Buddhists were the first to develop 
the connotation of the words maya and Sinya and that 
the word maya is found in the original Upanisads. The 
word $inya occurs in the Agamas, which constitute part 
of the orthodox literature and which influenced many 
of the Vedantic systems, particularly those developed 
from the Vaisnava and Saiva standpoints. The Agamas 
are very old, but it is generally believed that they 
started from about the Ist century B.C. In any 
case, they are certainly later than the Vedas. If the 
Prajnaparamitas also belong to about the same period, it 
is difficult to say which took over the concept from 
which. Perhaps the idea was current in the spiritual 
and philosophical atmosphere of the time, and both 
literatures might have developed it, each in its own way. 
The Agamas also use the connotation that Sinya is 
neither existence, nor non-existence, nor both, nor neither, 
though all of them, whether monistic or pluralistic, take 
a definitely affirmative attitude to the world. The reason 
for giving the four negations then will be that deter- 
minations are submerged (antarvilupta) in the Sunya, but 
not rejected. They exist inside in an inarticulate form. 
The Sunya itself exists, is sat (existence). The idea of 
the inarticulate, which is similar to that of the 
indeterminate, is thus associated with the Sunya. Why 
should that which is indeterminate be non-existent ? It 
can be real and existent. Yet our differentiation 
between the negative and the positive may be merged 
in it, but not left out and rejected. 
The Agamas of the Vaisnavas are called Paficaratra 
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Agamas. They have an interesting description of the 
Sunya. Theologically, it is the name given to the Lord 
when the plurality of the world is dissolved into his 
unity. “When the Day of the Lord has expired and 
the Great Dissolution is finished, nothing remains but 
the Waters of Infinity and, floating on them, on the 
leaf of a banian tree (vata-patra), a babe whose name is 
the Void (Sunya)”. 

A more detailed description is given in the text of 
Ahirbudhnya Samhita. Sunya is really the Sakti, energy, 
the feminine aspect of the Lord. It is like the pure 
sky without any breeze, the state of absolute quietness 
of the Lord. In it there is neither existence (sat), nor 
non-existence (asat). It is the night of the Lord and is 
called Avyakta. 

The use of the words Sinya (void) and avyakta’ 
(unmanifest) gives us the clue for fixing the significance 
of the Buddhist Sunya in the perspective of the spiritual 
life, which all the philosophies were trying to explain 
in India Sunya is a spiritual experience, which in the 
name of Avyakta is accepted by the Katha Upanisad, 
which is one of the original Upanisads. The world we 
experience is vyakta, vydkrta, manifested, articulated. Its 
essence lies in its original unmanifest state. Sunya, 
either for the Buddhists or the Agamas or the Upanisads— 
not Sinya but avyakta occurs in the original Upanisads— 
is not merely a speculative idea, but a spiritual reality, 
a reality which one can experience in one’s inwardness. 
In that experience, the distinction between positive and 
negative, being and non-being etc, cannot be drawn. 
It contains none of them. The Madhyamikas did not 
go farther, because they could not logically think of 
anything beyond. Nirvana is that which has no 
disturbance, and that which is neither sat nor asat can 
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have no disturbance: the Madhyamikas were therefore, 
satisfied. But the Vijnanavadins went farther and said 
that, in order to know that there are no distinctions, 
there must be consciousness. The Advaitins also advanced 
the same arguments: in order to know that one had 
slept well, some consciousness must be present. Similarly, 
the Upanisads and all the Vedantins went farther 
than the Sunya or Avyakta. It is the night of the 
Lord ; it is his sleep, nidra; but he has a waking state 
also. 

In the Saiva Agamic philosophy also, we find a 
very similar description of the Sunya. It is a stage of 
the Sakti (energy) of Siva, the germinating stage of the 
plurality of the world, called Maha-Sanya or Atiganya 
(the Great Sunya). Yet it is non-existence. Naturally, 


‘as a rival school, the Saivas misinterpret the Madhya- 


mikas as maintaining that it is mere non-existence. 
According to the Saivas, it is not a negative entity, 
but is full of samskaras (impressions, instincts etc). It is 
thus the Avyakta of the Katha Upanisad. 

The above Agamic description of the Sunya goes to 
show that it should not be compared to the indeterminate 
Brahman of Sankara, but to the Avyakta of the Upanisads. 
For the orthodox schools, it is Sakti or creative energy 
of the Supreme Godhead ; the exceptions are that Sankara 
accepts Sakti but does not relate it to the Brahman 
and Vallabha does not accept Sakti at all but will say 
that the Avyakta is the Brahman itself in a particular 
state. The Agamas can be interpreted to support 
Vallabha. Again, Sankara accepts the Madhyamika 
definition completely, as he wants that there should be 
no relation between the Brahman and Maya or that 
there should be only a negative relation so that nothing 
of Maya remains in the Brahman. But the other 
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orthodox schools want a positive relation between the 
Brahman and Sakti, and so will not accept the 
Madhyamika definition without modification, which is 
that, though the Sunya does not contain any sat or asat, 
it itself is sat. The Vijnanavadins may be placed some- 
where between the Madhyamikas and the Advaitins. 
But it should be mentioned that at this stage, the 
differences between the schools become so fluid that 
they do not stand the test of ordinary logic; and all 
schools therefore say that experience here transcends 
logic. 

We may summarise the interpretations of Avyakta. 
For the Advaitins, it is Maya, and is neither sat, nor 
asat, nor both, nor neither. The Brahman alone is sat. 
For the Madhyamikas, the Avyakta is the same as the 
Advaitin’s Maya and is to be called Sunya, beyond 
which there is nothing. For Agamic Vedantins, it is 
sat and yet does not contain either sat or asat, because 
no distinctions are left in it but absorbed. And the 
Avyakta itself is absorbed in its turn into the Brahman. 
The Agamic Vedantins will have no objection to 
use the word Sunya, but interpret it in their own 
way. 


X 

Now we may ask: Is Buddhism a different religion 
or spiritual discipline from Hinduism, tke highest form 
of which is said to be found in the Vedanta? I do 
not think it is, except for reasons of cult and ritual. 
If such reasons can be accepted for differentiation, then 
Vaisnavism will be different from Saivism and so on, 
and nothing of Hinduism will be left as a remainder. 
The historical truth is that all these were forms of one 
way of life (jivana-marga) called Arya Dharma, the Aryan 
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Way, which indeed has nothing of the racial in it, but 
was understood as the noble way, the perfect way or 
the right way. Dharma does not mean way, but law 
understood in the axiological sense of norm. Even as 
religion, Buddhism adopted all the minor gods of the 
orthodox ; and the orthodox adopted Buddha himself 
as one of their major gods. Philosophically, all the 
important concepts of Buddhism are the common stock 
of all the schools; and the Advaita, considered to be 
the highest of the orthodox philosophical systems of 
India, adopted and assimilated much that is central to 
the highest developments of Buddhism, and thus owes a 
heavy unacknowledged debt. 

The history of Buddhism has a very interesting and 
significant development, from pluralism to monism, from 
ethical and spiritual self-centerdness to universality and 
extreme altruism, or as it is put, from individualism to 
universalism, from the ideal of self-dissolution to that 
of self-realisation. It started as a protest against 
Brahmanism and culminated in a philosophy almost the 
same as the Vedanta, thereby paving the way for the 
Advaitic development of thought even independently of 
of the Vedas and the Upanisads. Buddha belonged to 
the 6th century B.C., and by about the 2nd century 
A.D. we find the Upanisadic ideas recognisably reflected 
in the writings of Asanga ; by about the 6th century A.D., 
Gaudapada could easily and quietly assimilate to the 
Upanisadic philosophy what the Buddhists considered 
to be their highest achievement. It took thus a thousand 
years for orthodox philosophy and religion to re-absorb 
its rebillious offshoot. Re-absorption made orthodox 
philosophy richer and stronger ; for what is absorbed 
is what could be achieved by spiritual quest independently 
of scriptural authority and so free from the limitations 
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imposed by it. Only by adopting and adapting Buddhism, 
Advaita could show that it could sustain itself even apart 
from scriptural support. 

I therefore do not think that we are justified in 
treating Buddhism as a different religion from Hinduism. 
We know that Hinduism is not our own word ; we are 
therefore not bound to define it or accept what others 
mean by it. Our ancestors, both orthodox and heterodox, 
accepted the word Arya Dharma. If we do not stick 
to it and do not use Hinduism as a synonym for it, 
we shall create confusion in our own minds and in the 
minds of others, when we try to understand ourselves 
and explain what we are to others. Foreigners who 
thought that there was a religion to be defined as 
Hinduism, identified it with what they conceived to be 
orthodox in India, and differentiated the heterodox as 
different religions. True, the highly orthodox do not 
enter the temples of Buddha except at Puri; but the 
orthodox Saivas do not enter the temples of Visnu and 
vice versa, and yet they both are called orthodox Hindus. 
Buddhists do not accept orthodox scriptures. Now, 
scriptures are not the Vedas only, but also, the Agamas ; 
and Sankara did not accept the Pancaratra and the 
Pasupata Agamas. Further, there is a sect of Saivas 
in the South, which does not accept even the Vedas. 
Yet all are Hindus. Hence, even the acceptance of 
scriptures does not form a differentia of Hinduism. Thus 
the more we think the more we feel that culturally, 
spiritually, philosophically and historically, Buddhism is 
part and parcel of Hinduism, part and parcel of Arya 
Dharma, the name which our forefathers accepted for 
their way of life. We should not allow ourself to be 
misled on this point. Buddhism is an offshoot, a branch 
of the religious tradition of this land ; and our indebtedness 
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for some of our highest spiritual and _ philosophical 
achievements to Buddhism is indeed very great.* 


Corridor of Rameswaram Temple, South India 


*From a paper read at the Symposium on Buddhism’s contribution 
to Art, Literature and Philosophy, held under the auspices of Unesco 
in New Delhi in Nov. 1956. 
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MODERN EGYPTIAN LITERATURE 
By 


Dr. MoHAMED Kamit HussEIN 


THE term modern Egyptian literature covers the last 
hundred years although some historians are of the opinion 
that it took its birth at the time of the French occupation 
in the days of Napoleon. Whatsoever may be the date, 
these years have been marked by considerable changes 
in political, cultural, social and other phases of life. The 
historians of Egypt easily noticed the rapid evolution in 
Egyptian life and the efforts that Egypt is making in 
regaining its past prestige among the countries of the 
world. 

The term modern Egyptian literature is not applied 
merely in a chronological sense but it is applied on the 
basis of radical modern factors in the life of the Egyptians. 
The efforts of modernising literature underwent a process 
of innovation which made this subject sharp and more 
developed in technique. 

It is essential to mention here that Egyptian 
literature is a part of modern Arabic Literature and it 
is not easy for an ordinary man or a non-specialist to note 
the difference between other Arabic literature and 
Egyptian Literature. Egypt is a part of the Arabic 
world and has the same language, the same religion, the 
same political position and perhaps the same sentiments. 
The difference lies simply in the influence of geographical 
environments. For this reason one can read a poem by 
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a Syrian poet about an accident that happened in Cairo. 
This notice brings to the result that the majority of modern 
Egyptian poets and writers are still following to a certain 
extent the stream of Arabic classical style, specially that 
of the third and the fourth centuries of Hejra. They 
use the same ancient behar the same system of ancient qafia. 
Within the last century Egypt increased her political 
and cultural contact with the west. So many Egyptians 
studied every branch of knowledge in European 
Universities and many European specialists came to Egypt 
on the invitation of the Egyptian Government to deliver 
lectures on Egypt or to give advice on some projects of 
reform. This contact between Egypt and the west gave 
an opportunity to the Egyptians to widen their scope 
of knowledge and to know all the literary characterstics 
of foreign languages. Many Europeon masterpieces in 
every branch of knowledge were translated into Arabic. 
This was one of the reasons of the progress of Egyptian 
literature. Another reason is the edition of ancient Arabic 
literary books, specially those which were written in 
the golden age of Islamic civilisation. These books were 
actually the essential reason of the progress and change 
in style in Egyptian literature, specially in prose and 
critical studies. Besides these reasons the political develop- 
ments, social reforms and the spread of education in Egypt 
are the main grounds of the development of literature. 
While speaking about Egyptian literature we see 
that political tendencies played the greatest role in 
poetry, prose and other literary writings. I can say 
frankly that all the men of letters in Egypt were absolutely 
influenced by politics and social reforms. Alberoudi, 
the eminent poet during the Oraby revolution in 1882, 
Abdulla Nadim, the orator of that revolution and 
Mohammed Abul are regarded now as the pioneers of 
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reforms specially in religion, education and social aspects. 
Mohammed Abul was a politician too and was exiled from 
Egypt and lived in Europe where he published a monthly 
review in Arabic expressing in it his ideas and his revolu- 
tionary political attack on imperialism and against the 
ex-royal family. Mustafa Kamil, the leader of the patriot 
party, Ahmad Naseem, Ahmad Moharram and Kashiff 
were all poets of this party. Abdul Aziz Gauish, 
Mohammed Farid, Amin El Rafi and others were prose 
writers of this party. 

With the revolution of 1919 a huge number of poets 
and writers sprang up. They were the torch-bearers 
of patriotism and public awakening in Egypt. Even 
those who were in touch with the royal palace in Egypt 
were compelled by the rising power of the public to follow 
the political tendencies. Perhaps the poet Hafiz Ibrahim, 
who has the title of the Poet of the Nile, was one of the 
greatest poets who dealt with the political movements 
of modern times. He wrote poems on all the political 
movements and his poems are highly appriciated for 
their political awakening. He always spoke about his 
nation and asked his fellow countrymen to throw away 
laziness and ignorance. He reminded them of their 
glorious past so that they may regain their past prestige. 
So many times in his poems has he spoken ironically 
of colonization and the royal dynasty. His poems were 
collected in three volumes after his death in 1933. His 
opponent poet was Ahmad Shauky who had the title of 
the Prince of Poets. He was a royalist and was brought 
up in the royal palace. He was exiled to Spain during 
the first world war. He was the greatest poet in all the 
Arabic nations but he was compelled to flatter the public 
and deal with politics. Perhaps the greatest of his works 
were his poetical dramas. He wrote about eight dramas 
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and the majority of them deals with history. Now he is 
regarded as the founder of recent poetical dramas. His 
dramas are taught in the Egyptian Universities and the 
Higher Schools of all the Arabic Nations. He was a 
master of language. His style in poetry is of the highest 
standard. One of his special characterstics is the intro- 
duction of his own wisdom into his poetry and for this 
reason some of the critics called him the poet of wisdom. 
In spite of all these talents he used to write poems in a 
rural style, which are now sung by the Egyptians. The 
music for some of these poems and lyrics was specially 
composed by the greatest Egyptian singer and composer 
Abdul Wahab. One of these songs speak about the 
night and its calmness and the emotions of the lovers 
of the night, while another is about the Nile, and a third 
about the nightingale. Um Kulthume, the famous 
Egyptian lady singer among all the Arabic nations used 
to sing his sufistic poems. He died in 1933. 

Khalil Mutran is regarded as the third in the poetic 
field of Egypt during the first quarter of this century. 
He was from Lebanon but his family left their native 
land and migrated to Egypt. He had his own style in 
poetry which differs from Hafiz and Shauky. He was fully 
influenced by French literature and the romantic style 
in poetry. Some critics regarded him as the leader of 
the new evolution in Egyptian poetry. He was the poet 
of sentiments. After the death of the two great poets 
Hafiz and Shauky, no other poet except Mutram could 
replace them. 

There was an association of poets called the Apollo. 
The members of this society were youths who had poetic 
talents. They published their own monthly review in 
which they used to contribute their poems. This association 
was a poetical institute from where so qany poets rose 
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to a high standard. Zaki Abu Shadi, the president of 
the society, was a chemist and a poet as well. Dr. Nagy 
was a physician and a poet too. Abdul Ghani Hassan, 
Mahmood Hassan Ismail, Mukhtar El Vakeel, Hassan 
El Sairafi and others were members of this society and 
afterwards they became great poets but none of these 
poets was of the standard of Shawky and Hafiz. The 
current of poetry kept on dealing with political move- 
ments and awakening political tendencies among the 
Egyptians. Sometimes the poet speaks about the beauty 
and wealth of Egypt. Sometimes he speaks about the 
glory of the Egyptians and Arabs in previous centuries. 
The river Nile was one of the subjects which all the poets 
used to deal with. Ancient antiquities, specially the 
Sphinx and the Pyramids, the beauty of the villages, 
the green land in the countryside and the moderate climate 
of Egypt were the main sources of their poetry. 

But the best poetry written by these poets is the 
sentimental poetry. All of them expressed their emotions 
regarding the other sex in a romantic style and used to 
describe love sentiments and feelings. Perhaps the poet 
Ali Mahmood Taha who was an engineer, was one 
of the best of these poets who spoke about women. 
His poem ‘the dancer’ is supposed to be his master- 
piece. He was really an artist in his description of the 
dancer’s movements, her dress and her expression of 
the feeling of a dance while dancing, and his own feelings 
while seeing the dancer—all these things he has expressed 
in a very high style and high musical terms. 

Not only were these purely Egyptian or Arabic subjects 
the end of the Egyptian poets but they spoke about 
the political movements in Arab and other countries. 
When Mahatma Gandhi passed through Egypt on his 
way to London,she met with great enthusiasm and hearty 
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welcome from the Egyptians in the Canal Zone, and the 
poets welcomed him and spoke about his patriotism and 
struggle for the benefit of his nation. More than thirty 
poems were written in praise of him. Mustafa Kamal 
Attaturk, the leader of new Turkey, who dethroned the 
Ottoman caliphate, was also highly appreciated by the 
Egyptians. The League of Nations was one of the subjects 
of Egyptian poets. Thus Egyptian poets were not far 
from the world trends in any aspect. 

Twenty years ago, due to some political reasons in 
Egypt, the subject of poetry was restricted to nature and 
human feelings and the poets could not deal with political 
situations. There were only a few poets who used to 
publish secretly their new ideas about life and preach 
communism. Sharqavi wrote a long poem called ‘The 
Good Land’. In this poem he describes the underdogs 
and how they pass their life while their masters and 
landlords enjoy a lot. Other poets also wrote much along 
the same lines but these poets were put in jail by the 
ex-king. In this way political poetry had no place till 
the new revolution of 1952. After this revolution we 
find so many poets who were not well known before, 
beginning to write and to rise. Their subject was 
political and social reforms in the country, and _ these 
ideas are now the subject of all the Egyptian poets. 

We must mention here that among the Egyptian 
poets there are so many ladies who are well known. In 
Egypt people still remember Aisha Temore who was a 
member of an aristocratic family. All the members of 
this family were men of letters. Her brother Ahmad 
was fond of collecting books of high grade and valuable 
manuscripts and so many commentries on these books. 
He was a linguist as well. His own library had about 
one hundred thousand volumes. Her nephew Mahmood 
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is a short-story writer and his stories are translated in 
many European languages. Aisha was a poetess of a 
high standard. Her elegy on her daughter is regarded 
as a masterpiece in modern literature and her poem 
wherein she preaches about women’s education and 
women’s social reforms, were highly appreciated. She 
was one of the reformers who asked ladies to share work 
with men. Her poems are collected in one volume. 
She used to write poems in Persian and Turkish too. 
Malak Nassif, the daughter of an Egyptian Judge 
and poet, Hiffney Nassif, was also a poetess of good 


standard. She was fond of the desert. She wrote a lot 


on it and the life of the Beduins. She had the title of 
the Researcher of the Desert. Her poems and social 
articles were always published on the front page of one 
of the leading papers of Cairo. Another lady, Mai Ziada, 
who was from a Lebanese family but migrated to Cairo, 
was one of the eminent poetesses and writers. She had 
a literary salon in which poets, writers and reformers 
used to meet and discuss literary and social matters. 

With the beginning of this century a new trend of 
poetry was noticed. These poems were written by three 
friends who were much influenced by English poetry. 
These poets are Shoukry, El Aquad and El Mazmy. 
These poets avoided the traditional forms and the ideas 
of Arabic poetry and wanted to renew the forms and 
ideas of poetry. They wrote many critical essays and 
many poems to explain the new tendencies and the new 
forms of Egyptian poetry and they succeeded to a certain 
extent in persuading those who had poetical talents to 
follow them and to reform the Egyptian poetic style. 
They wrote much about this question when they were 
intimate friends but they were obliged to separate for 
certain reasons. Shoukry does not write anything now. 
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El] Aquad is the best political writer and the author of 
about eighty books on all literary topics. El Mazmy 
who died five years ago was a short-story writer. He 
had his own ironical style which reminds us of Bernard 
Shaw or Mark Twain, the American writer. Of course 
the poetical circle of these poets had a great influence 
on the new generation, specially on poets like Ezzedin 
Ismail, Salah El Sabore and Ahmad Kamal Zaki. 
These poets are now the members of the Egyptian 
Literature Society. For the first time in the history of 
Arabic Literature the blank verse was introduced by 
Salah El Sabore and his friends. In his poem ‘The Tartar’ 
he described the miserable condition of the weak nations 
under the rule of the barbarians in allegorical style.. 
The members of this society pay great attention to the 
sense and the sound and not to the style. Their poems 
are full of beautiful and nicely chosen words. In spite 
of that they use common language and some rural words. 
The real development of Egyptian literature is clearly 
shown in prose writing. We can trace the stream of 
development in prose in the articles and essays published 
in Egyptian papers, daily or weekly. The history of 
journalism in Egypt is the history of prose of modern 
times. The eminent writers were either editors or 
contributors to Egyptian papers. So the trends of prose 
are political, critical and social. All these writers refused 
to follow the Arabic style which was used in the 18th 
and the 19th century and followed a simple style which 
is not very far from the Arabic traditions in grammer 
and language but can be easily understood even by 
the illiterate people. In this field we can read El Molhe, 
Ali Yussuf, Abdul Qadir Hamza, Daud Barkat, Hussein 
Haikel, Mohmood Azmi and other writers whose writings 
were the models to the others. The majority of the 
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Egyptian writers are quite influenced by Arabic and 
French culture. Luffi El Said, known as the teacher 
of this generation, who was the chancellor of Cairo 
University and is now the head of the Arabic 
Acadamy in Cairo, is one of the first writers to adopt 
the new style of Modern Arabic literature. He had at 
the beginning of this century his own paper in which 
he used to write articles and essays in this new style 
of writing. His critical writings on the old-fashioned 
writers were highly appreciated. His pupil and friend 
Dr. Taha Hussein is now the greatest writer in Arabic 
nations. The Arabs have bestowed on him the title of 
‘the Chancellor of Arabic Literature’. He began his 
career by writing critical articles and published them 
in the paper of his professor. These articles were the 
first step to Dr. Taha’s prestige, specially when he 
criticised the well-known writer El Manfaloti who was 
regarded as the best writer of his times. El Manfaloti 
was in touch with Saad Zaghlol, the leader of the 
Egyptian Revolution of 1919. He was the best romantic 
writer and his books are still regarded as the model in 
prose-writing in modern literature. Dr. Taha Hussein 
severely criticised him. Taha Hussein is very much 
influenced by ancient Arabic literature and the French 
literature, specially the writings of Voltaire, Anatol 
France and Moliere, so he is full of sarcasm. His 
autobiography known under. the title of ‘The Days’ is 
supposed to be one of the best books and is translated 
into many foreign languages. He has written many 
novels and has made several researches in Arabic and 
French. His book entitled ‘On the margin of the 
Prophet’s Biography’ was shown in Egyptian films. His 
translations of the ancient Greek dramas, specially the 
dramas of Eysclus and Sophocle and his translations 
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and analysis of the French dramas were the best of his 
works. He wrote many articles and books on ancient 
Arabic literature using the new method of literary 
researches. He is the spiritual father of all the scholars 
and writers among the entire Arabic nation. So many 
writers tried to copy him but they failed. Taha Hussein 
is now a world-famed writer. The other great writer 
in Egypt is Abbas El Aquat who is quite influenced 
by English culture. He began his literary career with 
poetry and critical essays. He is famous as a research 
scholar and a biographer. He has upto this time written 
eighty books. Most famous among them are those books 
which deal with the Muslim Caliphs. One of his books 
is quite interesting, the “Hours among books’. In this 
huge volume he wrote about many English and American 
books with a high standard of analysis and presentation. 
His writings are very deep and his style is in a way 
so difficult that it is not easy to follow him. His 
political articles in which he attacked his political 
opponents are interesting. His biographies and _ his 
analyses are of a high standard. He is the best man 
to analyse personalities. Once for a word that he had 
used against the father of the ex-king, he was put in 
jail where he remained for several months. He is very 
popular and is regarded as one of the two greatest 
writers of all the Arabic Nations. 

The third writer was El Mazmy who had a special 
style of his own, a simple style full of colloquial words 
and terms. For the first time in the history of Arabic 
literature we find a writer courageous enough to use 
these colloquial words and terms in high-standard literary 
writings which lifted the colloquial language to a literary 
language. All his writings in the form of short stories 
were psychological analyses of his environments. His 
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sarcasm was of a high standard and perhaps he was 
the most popular writer in modern literature. Many 
of his stories are translated in English and French. One 
of his books ‘From the window’ is compared with 
Bernard Shaw. For another book ‘Ibrahim the writer’ 
he is compared with Mark Twain. Besides this collection 
of short-stories he had some books on literary criticism 
too. In these books he used to write sarcastically about 
Dr. Taha Hussein and other writers and poets, specially 
Ahmad Shauky. It is strange to know that most of his 
short stories are about his own self and he had no 
objection in making fun of himself and his family. 


Decorative motif on Mohenjo-daro pottery, c. 2500 B.C. 
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SRI AUROBINDO’S YOGA 
By 


ANILBARAN Roy 


Tue realisation of the one self in all is the true foundation 
of love and of a real unity between man and man. 
What men call love is not true love but a form of 
egoistic self-love ; it is essentially selfish and cannot be 
the basis of a higher order of human society. So the 
fundamental question of human life is how to find our 
true self and live in it. The answer of this question is 
found in Yoga. Thus Yoga is not something meant only 
for those who have renounced the world. It is only by 
the practice of Yoga that we can bring about a real 
change for the better in human life. This has been the 
contribution of Sri Aurobindo. He has brought out 
Yoga from caves and monasteries and placed it in the 
forefront as the only power which can find a true solution 
for the ills of human life. He has shown in detail in 
The Life Divine how from the One Reality the world 
has arisen and that the purpose of this world-creation is 
only the self-enjoyment of the One Reality whose very 
stuff is Bliss) Human love will be perfect only when it 
will perfectly manifest under terrestrial conditions the 
self-bliss of the One Reality. Sri Aurobindo has shown 
that it is the destiny of humanity to evolve a divine life 
based on divine love. He holds that the world has a 
purpose and that the aim of spirituality should be the 
fulfilment of that divine purpose. 
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How can Yoga serve as a means for raising humanity 
to a higher level? Sri Aurobindo’s Yoga furnishes the 
answer to this very pertinent question. Yoga, as 
ordinarily understood, can help individuals to attain a 
high degree of perfection, but those who can practise it 
properly are rare as it is a very difficult discipline. 
Sri Aurobindo has shown that this difficulty arises from 
the stage of evolution upto which humanity has so far 
reached. Unless man advances a further step in evolution, 
spiritual life will be limited only to a few persons here 
and there. 

But evolution is a living and dynamic process on 
earth and that process has not ended; by the same 
process of natural evolution man will give birth to a 
higher species ; it is only when man rises to that level 
that all his problems will be ultimately solved and man’s 
destiny of a divine life on the earth will be fulfilled. 
This is the core of the message of Sri Aurobindo. 

He has shown the inner meaning and purpose of 
the terrestrial evolution as envisaged by modern science. 
Science only asserts that on earth, under favourable 
conditions, life has evolved out of matter and mind has 
evolved out of life, thus giving rise progressively to plants, 
animals and ultimately to man; it cannot give any 
explanation, but simply accepts these miracles. 
Sri Aurobindo has given the explanation how these past 
miracles actually occurred and has shown that the series 
will be completed only when another “miracle’’ happens, 
viz. the evolution of the supermind (that is, a higher 
power than the mind) out of the mind, thus establishing 
a new species, a new race on the earth, the race of 
supermen. 

If we accept the former miracles, as science does 
accept, there is no reason why we should not accept the 
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final miracle which gives a meaning to the whole process 
of terrestrial evolution. Sri Aurobindo has compre- 
hensively dealt with this subject in The Life Divine and 
has answered all questions that can be raised in this 
connection. Hitherto evolution has been solely the work 
of Nature, but in man Nature has evolved a mental 
consciousness by which he can co-operate with her in 
completing the evolutionary urge. This co-operation 
with Nature for evolving the supermind is specifically 
what we call the Yoga of Sri Aurobindo. 

Sri Aurobindo does not offer his Yoga as a panacea 
for all the evils that afflict the world today. The 
supramental change does not depend on any effort of 
man, it will come by the Grace of God ; man can only 
prepare himself to receive it. Sri Aurobindo does not 
even say that Yogic practice is indispensable for bringing 
about any improvement in human affairs, though the 
ultimate solution lies in that way. How human affairs 
can be better organised by political and social means, 
Sri Aurobindo has elaborately discussed in such books 
as The Ideal of Human Unity and The Human Cycle (The 
Psychology of Social Development). Society can even 
be spiritualised to a certain extent even before the 
advent of the supermind. Sri Aurobindo believes that 
the time has come for making an effort in that direction 
and he has shown the way in his various writings. 
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YUGOSLAV FOLK POETRY 
By 


C. MINDEROVIC 


Its Origin 
Tue older Yugoslav literature was a product of the 
Church and feudal society. Most popular as the literature 
of the poor Croatian Glagolashi was, it appealed only 
to a negligible part of the people viz. the literate. The 
majority of the people viz. the peasantry, were ignorant of 
literature. With the expansion of Turkish power, all 
the Serbian regions and most of the Croatian—the entire 
population became a vast illiterate mass, which preserved 
and passed on its knowledge of the past, its ideas about 
life and death by word of mouth. 

Nevertheless this was not a period of cultural inertia. 
Where the written and printed words were missing, folk 
literature flourished profusely and spread by tradition. 
Poems, epic and lyric, tales, riddles and sayings were 
composed. Through the centuries, from the earliest 
times down to the twentieth century, they were the direct 
expression of the Yugoslav -people who had no contact 
with written literature owing to their social status or to 
conditions under the Turks. Folk poetry flourished from 
Macedonia to Slovenia, and especially in the central 
regions—in Serbia, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Dalmatia 
and Montenegro. It was so powerful that it penetrated 
from the country into the towns. 

Folk poetry may be traced back to the sixth century, 
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when some Yugoslavs followed Attila’s camp in Pannonia. 
These records became more frequent from the twelfth 
century onwards, till in the fifteenth century they formed 
a subject of discussion by the humanists of Dalmatia, who 
either assailed or defended them, to be attacked later 
again by learned men and the Church. Stubbornly, 
however, and only in the nineteenth century, during 
the romantic period, they gained recognition both at 
home and abroad. 


The Lyric 

Lyric poetry was common to all Yugoslav peoples, and 
Epic poetry mostly to the Serbs and Croats, though the 
Slovenes and Macedonians were also familiar with it. 

The Lyric poem reflects the entire social and 
individual life of the Yugoslavs. Everywhere, on all 
occasions, the Yugoslav was accompanied by it. At work, 
in company, at weddings, funerals, at fairs it gave 
expression to feelings which seized both individuals and 
groups. It was an expression of happiness, despair, 
friendship, enthusiasm, esteem for the brave, parental 
feelings, brotherly love. The lyric poem expressed the 
most passionate sentiments of love as well as the tenderest 
feelings of self-sacrifice. It was by turns  prefoundly 
sad, youthfully wanton or full of bitter derision for human 
weaknesses and failings. Furthermore, while it gave a 
comprehensive picture both of private and of family life, 
it also expressed the beliefs and the philosophy of the 
nation as a whole. 

As a reflection of national life in all its forms, Yugoslav 
lyric poetry displayed marked variations according to 
the part of the country in which it was created. The 
Slovene regions, chiefly mountainous, through which 
travelling was difficult, composed poems on the magnifi- 
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cence of nature, solitude, defiance and sorrow because 
of the unjust social position of the Slovenes. Fertile 
Slavenia produced poems expressing cheerfulness, wild 
gaiety, strength and forcefulness. At times this poetry 
was even obscene. Bosnia and Herzegovina, longest 
under Turkish power and exposed to Oriental customs, 
expressed melancholy and sorrow and poems of love 
(sovdalinka), full of unfulfilled yearning. Macedonian 
lyric poetry was the expression of rapture, irresoluteness 
and regret for lost youth, and a picture of the difficult 
living conditions of the wandering worker. From 
Dalmatia and Istria, associated partly with life at sea, 
sprang poems which hint at a yearning for foreign ports, 
and a longing for the people at home. 

As the economic, political and cultural conditions 
altered, the division between the various geographical 
regions vanished, and the poetry of one region spread 
to others. 

The lyric folk poem is set to a tune, and is sung by 
one or more voices. The text is not artistically perfect, 
and it might frequently be less pleasing were it not for 
its melody. Some Slovene poems, however, are an 
exception to this. 

Set to a melody, the lyric folk poem makes every 
possible musical use of the Serbo-Croatian and Slovene 
language. It employs every possible type of verse, from 
the four-syllabled up to the sixteen-syllabled line. It has 
thus laid the foundations of Yugoslav lyric poetry through 
metrical rules. 


The Epic 
The source of the epic poem was its subject-matter. 
It was spread by the bards, whose sole occupation often 
was to popularize the epic poem. They sang the poems 
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to their own accompaniment, generally on the gusla, 
a rudimentary instrument with a round, concave body, 
a parchment soundboard, and one horsehair string. The 
music was a kind of wailing accompaniment to the words, 
it had no attraction in itself. 

Although the lyric folk poem was significant in its 
subject-matter and its musical elements as a reflection of 
national life, it was prone to changes, which followed 
those of life itself. Some of the poems are of great age ; 
but it is evident that they primarily expressed the feelings 
and moods of different generations in their endless 
alternation. The epic folk poem, on the contrary, seems 
to have preserved its continuity and tradition. Having 
fashioned a style and language of its own, and adopted 
a series of motifs and personages, it was reluctant to give 
them up, although it too needed to be changed and 
modernized. 

The first manuscript containing a detailed study of 
the subject-matter and technical elements of Serbo- 
Croatian epic poetry and the manner of its production 
goes back to 1531 (the Travels of Benedikt Kuriposic). 
The first epic poems to be published were Petar 
Hektorovic’s work “Ribanje i ribarske prigevaranje” in 1568. 
One of them mentions Kraljevic Marko, the most popular 
figure in Serbo-Croatian epic poetry. Both poems are 
already so advanced in structure and contain such 
clearly defined personages that they are indubitably the 
fruit of lengthy evolution. The epic folk poem is 
mentioned among the Slovenes in the sixteenth century, 
its heroes being King Matjas and Lambergar. 

The Yugoslav epic folk poem also dealt with the life 
of people in all its phases and forms, some poems even 
containing traces of old Slavic pagan beliefs. It contains 
evidence of the first contacts of the Serbs and Croats 
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with Christianity, the significance of the medieval state, 
and traces of social and political life during earlier 
centuries. Serbian epic poetry has preserved information 
on the medieval Serbian State, starting with its earliest 
rulers (Stevan Nemanja), through the height of its glory 
(Dusan the Mighty), to its disintegration under the Turks 
and dissension among the local lords. The Croatian 
folk poem reveals no traces of the medieval Croatian 
State, for it collapsed at a very early period. Nonetheless — 
the Croatian folk poem also records historic figures from 
the fifteenth century onwards. 

Most of the important epics both among the Serbs 
and among the Croats, and also to a certain extent among 
the Slovenes, were inspired by the clash between Islam 
and Christendom, which occurred on Yugoslav soil. 
The epic poems described both the external facts and the 
inner, deeper causes of this clash. The Battle of Kosovo 
(1389), in which the Serbian State was defeated, was 
treated in folk poems as the supreme historic event in 
Serbian life. The poems symbolise it as a struggle 
between two worlds: between the world of good and 
the world of evil; between justice and oppression ; 
between the conscious sacrifice for one’s country and 
brutal selfishness. The main figures in the Kosovo cycle 
are allegorical embodying unbounded heroism (Milos 
Obilic, who killed the Turkish sultan), conscious sacrifice 
for the elevated ideal of justice (Knez Lazar, who was 
slain at Kosovo), and treason (Vuk Brankovic, who 
survived the Battle). The folk poems also describe the 
events before and after the Battle ; the departure to the 
battlefield, the misgivings regarding its outcome, the fate 
of the widows. The Serbs regard Kosovo synonymous 
with the deepest patriotism, which does not shirk even the 
supreme sacrifice. 
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The battles of the Yugoslav peoples with the Turks, 
which persisted till the Balkan War in 1912, have been 
described in various ways. The national bard had for 
several centuries extolled the fighters against the Turks 
as heroes, and he even included some foreigners among 
them (the Hungarians Hunyadi Janos, Dojcsin Peter) simply 
because they were in the Christian camp. He portrayed 
life under the Turks, recorded instances of opportunism, 
but primarily sang the praises of the champions of 
resistance. The epic folk poem glorified the Croatian 
feudalists who distinguished themselves in combat against 
the Turks (Zrinski, Karlovic); it nurtured the cult of 
the Hajduks, the heroes who took to the woods in face 
of Turkish oppression and from there made sudden raids 
on the enemy (Starina Novak, Mijat Tomic) ; it referred 
to the soldiers who, as subjects of Venice or Austria, 
guarded the borders facing the Turkish empire (Ivo 
Senjanin, Ilija Smiljanio). 

Nor did the epic folk poem deal only with the battles 
during the centuries of struggle ; it presented its heroes 
in their private lives. It described feasts, loves, 
marriages, misunderstandings, adbuctions, motherhood, 
struggles for justice and for a livelihood. In narrating 
historical events, chiefly with the feudalists as the wielders 
of power, the folk poem was critical of them, describing 
their behaviour towards widows and the destitute, their 
personal disputes, friendships and enmities. 

Though it originated from the conflict between 
Christianity and Islam, and for the most part under the 
conditions of Turkish rule, Serbo-Croatian epic poetry 
also depicted relations between subjects and _ their 
overlords. It portrayed the Yugoslav people as _ the 
vassals of the Turks. Occasionally it demonstrates under- 
standing for the Turkish sultan himself. It recorded the 
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deeds of Turkish heroes as well as those of members of 
other races (the Arabs, for instance) with their Turkish 
host. With many Serbs and Croats, especially in Bosnia, 
being converted to Islam and considering themselves to 
be in part Turkish, a Moslem epic folk poem in these 
parts also came into being. Its meter and language are 
identical with that of the folk poem of the Christians, 
the only differences being that its heroes are Turks and 
it is against the Christians. Consequently it appealed 
to Moslems only. Its heroes were also notable warriors 
(Mustajbeg of Lika, Djerzelez Alija, Budalina Tale). 
The bulk of the Christian epic poetry, on the contrary, 
reflecting resistance against Turkish oppression, became 
the property of all the Yugoslav peoples. 

The most popular figure in the Serbo Croatian epic 
folk poem is Kraljevic Marko. A historic figure, the son 
of King Vukasin, who was the vassal of Emperor Dusan, 
the mightiest Serbian sovereign, he became king upon 
his father’s death. He reigned during the period when 
the Serbian State was crumbling under the blows of the 
young Turkish empire. He recognized the Turkish 
power, he was even killed in a battle in which he fought 
on the Turkish side against the Christians. As described 
by the national epics, he was the ideal of physical 
strength. Apart from this, he is shown by the folk poem 
as a medieval feudalist, in the lists, as a Turkish vassal, 
and as an arbitrary tyrant; but also as a sufferer in a 
Turkish prison, as the champion of the weak, as a fighter 
for justice, equality and freedom. 

The Slovenes, who were not so exposed to the attacks 
of the Turks and had no political leaders of their own, 
never glorified figures of their own in poetry. But one 
of the most important figures in the Slovene epic is 
Kralj Matijaz, the Hungarian king Matyas Korvin. Like 
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Kraljevic Marko, King Matjaz embodies the struggle 
for justice. Otherwise, Slovene epic poetry also contains 
lyrical elements (Kralj Matjaz in Alencica ; Lepa Vida). 

The Macedonian epic likewise extols the Macedonian 
opponents of alien rule. 

The fundamental feature in the Yugoslav epic folk 
poem through the centuries has been its fighting spirit, 
its championship of freedom. The idea of Turkodom in 
it is not so much one of nationality and religion as it 
is a symbol of oppression, the exploitation of the weak. 
It still retained this feature as it entered the nineteenth 
century, when the power of the Turks was being broken 
by the insurgents in Montenegro and Serbia. In this 
Struggle the folk poem both described events and inspired 
them. The national bard, depicting the position of the 
oppressed, also advanced plans of work and struggle in 
his verses. Evoking instances of sacrifice and heroism 
from the past, the folk poem sustained the longing for 
freedom as an integral part of Serbdom. 

This was the period of its richest flowering. While 
keeping alive the history of the people, it still had sufficient 
creative strength to make heroes—types of bravery and 
manliness—out of its contemporaries. At the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, it portrayed the leaders of the 
Serbian uprisings for freedom, Karadjordje and Milos, 
as well as many Montenegrin, Herzegovinian and Bosnian 
heroes who distinguished themselves in countless engage- 
ments with the Turks. 

Judging by some features, personages and motifs, most 
critics maintain that the Yugoslav epic of the earlier 
centuries originated in the feudal period. For the most 
part it describes the Serbian medieval lords, their way 
of life, their interests, and their conflicts ; in the Croatian 
regions, it describes leading members of the Croatian 
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feudal families. In addition to this, it contains distinct 
elements from Church life, obviously inserted under the 
influence of the monasteries and clergy. At one time 
scholars were almost unanimous in the opinion that it 
originated in feudal surroundings. 

With the downfall of the Serbian medieval State 
and as the Church weakened under the Turks, the national 
epic lost its feudal features. Gradually it came to be the 
expression of the only class which was representative of 
the people viz. the peasantry. During later centuries it 
became the opposite of what it had perhaps been during 
the feudal period, it became an opponent of the educated 
and of the upper classes. It remained for several centuries 
as the only possible mode of artistic expression of that 
part of society which was ignorant of schools, books, of 
the Central European type of culture. Even when the 
epic folk poem conjured up the way of life of feudal 
society, the picture it presented was like the one imagined 
by the poor man from a distance. 


The Authors 

As the product of a part of society which was far 
removed from bourgeois civilization, the folk poem 
constituted a special type of culture for centuries. The 
verse which was meant to be recited from memory and 
not read, reflected everything the people thought, desired 
and experienced. That is. why the folk poem used 
subject-matters of many types, starting with historic events 
and the facts and personalities related to them, and 
ending with scenes from everyday life. Handed on from 
generation to generation, it preserved contact with the 
past ; on the other hand, by recording current events, it 
gave its listeners information about many things of interest 
to them. Its function being such, it was in a state of 
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perpetual creativity. New events called forth new poems, 
supplanted most of the old ones, or altered them according 
to the new conditions and requirements. Seeking for 
everything that might attract the listener, the folk poem 
recorded grave and ludicrous, important and unimportant 
events. Thousands of poems were composed in various 
regions, glorifying local heroes or ridiculing local events. 
But they most often experienced the fate of the newspaper 
of today: the majority of them soon vanished without 
a trace; only a few succeeded in spreading from their 
place of origin to regions in the vicinity, or even to 
more distant areas. Very few, however, survived the 
centuries, or indeed any considerable period of time, 
even in altered form. 

The folk poem was popularized through the centuries 
by the bards, who competed with each other. They often 
envied each other’s stock-in-trade, and as often they 
borrowed from one another. They usually endeavoured 
to suit the taste of their audience and, depending 
frequently for their living on the wealthy, they gave their 
poems a suitable turn in order to ingratiate themselves 
with their hosts. Among the Moslems in Bosnia, where 
feudalism endured till 1918, epic poetry retained some 
of the features of this system till recently, for the Moslem 
bard received gifts in plenty from his feudalist customer. 

Like every other art, the epic folk poem was originally 
the product of particular individuals. The poems adopted 
by one poet or singer from another contain, in the 
main, the characteristics of the composer’s art. Filip 
Visnjio, the singer of poems about the First Serbian 
Insurrection, took part in some of the battles himself 
and gave encouragement to the fighters. The poems 
which Vuk Stefanovic Karadsic took down from Visnjic’s 
lips are distinctively his creation. He was an artist of 
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remarkable calibre; he regarded the events of his day 
from exalted altitudes, from altitudes almost of outer 
space, as a part of the general world constellation. As 
he saw the Serbian Insurrection which he described in 
the poem Pocetak Bune Protiv Dahija (The beginning 
of the rebellion against the Dahie), it did not contain 
merely political and national features ; he regarded it as 
a rebellion of the poor and oppressed against the 
oppressors and exploiters. Milija, another Serbian bard, 
studying men in their passions and personal conflicts, 
expressed fine irony in his poems. 

The national bard wished to remain anonymous as 
an author, even when it was obvious that his stock of 
verse was chiefly of his own composition. The result 
was that, once created, the poem became general property. 
Whoever heard it, could pass it on; he could add to 
it his own views, alter it, deepen it, or spoil it. And the 
poem was the more easily spoilt as the national bard 
never committed it to memory but improvised it anew at 
each recitation. Thus the folk poem lost the original 
form given it by its creator, and became the expression 
of the whole nation. 

Perpetually in creation, perpetually in motion, the 
folk poem reflected the spiritual restlessness of the 
masses in different regions and in different generations. 
Every generation might have brought something of its 
own into it. Originally associated with an event or an 
individual, some poems gradually lost their original 
features. They shed everything casual and ephemeral, 
keeping only that which was related to the listener even 
in the remotest regions. 

Having originally sung about many figures of its 
period who had distinguished themselves in some special 
way, little by little the folk poem dropped most of the 
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personages who were associated with passing events, 
centering its attention upon a few figures who towered 
above their time, or who evolved in the course of its 
own evolution into expressly literary characters who had 
scarcely any connexion with the historic figures whose 
name they bore. This process of development was one of 
many years’ duration. 

During the period when the folk poem became an 
object of study, the older poems were the best artis- 
tically, the poems about new events being the poorest. 
The poems describing the battles between the Monte- 
negrins and the Turks at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century may be classed among the latter, for they are 
on the whole raw material overloaded with detail. 
They had not been through a process of crystalization 
and condensation. The only exception among poems 
of this type were those sung by bards of exceptional talent, 
like Fillip Visnjic, the singer of the first Serbian Insurrec- 
tion. His poems about the battles of this period are 
of superb depth. 

The mode of expression, which had not been fully 
stabilized in the oldest written poems, passed during the 
centuries through the same phases as the subject-matter 
had. Burdened by verses of varying length and metre 
the folk poem strove to create a distinctive mode of 
expression, clear in style and limited in length. At 
last, as the product of long evolution, came the deseterac, 
the ten-syllabled verse, which combines simplicity with 
the possibility of expressing extremely varied nuances. 


Significance of the Folk Poem 
With its best poems folk poetry has attained lofty 
heights of art. Its most successful examples have dealt 
with every theme in life and every problem which 
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confronts the human being; with birth and death, love 
and fidelity, freedom and justice; with the individual 
and society, wealth and poverty, duty and egoism. Based 
on philosophic foundations, it is pervaded by the lofty 
ideas which inspired the greatest minds of mankind. 
It praises justice, self-sacrifice, the duties of the individual 
towards the community. Yet it is succinct, concise, 
calm: the purest realism, containing neither a word too 
much nor a word too little. The national bard frequently 
expressed every problem of his period in several ten- 
syllabled verses,. and at the same time presented a 
multitude of characters and their conflicts, all from a 
single angle of vision—the superior type of man facing 
all these problems (Uros i Mrnjavcevici), a wife’s infide- 
lity and her husband’s magnanimous forgiveness (Banovis 
Strahinja), mother love in all its magnificence (Smrt 
Majka Jugovica), the mother country as the supreme 
value (Car Lazar i Carica Milica), the endurance of 
pain with fortitude (Stari Vujadin), strength of spirit in 
the struggle against physical superiority (Bolani Dojoin), 
disdain for those who value only wealth (Kraljevic Marko 
i beg Kostadin), the nation against oppression (Pocetak 
bune protiv dahija), the calm acceptance of life and death 
(Omer i Mejrima), the conflict of love and _ pride 
(Hasamaginica), the mother country and foreign parts 
(Zenidba Maksima Crnojevica), etc. The bard dwelt 
upon all these subjects in-his poems as if he were 
creating for eternity. 

Many of the motifs in the Yugoslav national epic are 
international. But its strength lay in the fact that it 
linked such motifs with the fate of the Yugoslavs and 
expressed them in such a fashion that they acquired a 
national meaning. 

The folk tale, which is freer in style, was never as 
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important among the Yugoslavs as the epic poem. 
Nevertheless its best specimens reveal the same character- 
istics as the epic—simplicity, motifs of general human 
feeling, the creation of types. 

Since it was created by the most numerous section 
of the people—the socially oppressed, the peasantry— 
the folk poem was regarded with some contempt for 
centuries. The literature that was created by the 
Croation bourgeoisie who were beyond the reach of the 
Turkish authorities, in Dalmatia and inner Croatia, in 
the main assumed the forms of West-European literature. 
Considerable economic and social changes were to take 
place betore this state of affairs could be remedied. 
Indeed, the folk poem had been infiltrating into this 
literature since its beginning, as early as the period of 
Ljetopia popa Dukljauina (probably the twelfth century), 
but only sporadically, in isolated instances. 

The first written collections of folk poems were 
compiled in the eighteenth century. The poems were 
written down both by Yugoslavs and by foreigners. The 
Italian traveller, Fortis, in his work “Viaggio in Dalmazia” 
(1774) took down the poem Hasanaginica which created 
almost a sensation in European literature because of its 
uncommon beauty and classical idiom. An eighteenth 
century manuscript, known by the name of the Erlangen 
MS, preserved in Germany, in the town of that name, 
is significant in this respect. It was written by a German 
soldier whom chance brought to the boundary of the 
Turkish empire. 

Real interest in the folk poem was roused by the 
romantic movement in the nineteenth century. The 
first and foremost collector of Serbian folk poems was 
Vuk Stefnovic Karadzic. His example was followed by 
many learned Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, who published 
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the poems as Serbian, or as Croatian, or as Serbo-Croatian, 
or as Slovene folk poems. The most outstanding 
collectors and publishers were the poets Sima Milutinovic- 
Sarajlija, Petar Petrovic-Njegos, and Stanko Vraz, Kosta 
Hormann, Bozidar Petranovic, Karel Strekcej, the society 
Matica Hrvatska, etc. Regardless of the names under 
which they were published, they are the common 
property of all the Yugoslav peoples, especially of the 
Serbs and Croats, because they are the echo of an 
identical destiny, of identical sorrows, of identical creative 
abilities ; because they have been sung in identical verse 
and in the same language, and because they spread 
widely, regardless of religious bounds and _ national 
boundaries. 

The Yugoslav national epic began to die out in the 
twentieth century. It was slowly strangled by the 
newspapers, by books, by schools, by easier communica- 
tions. In the face of increasing literacy, the national 
epic withdrew to the backward regions where the old 
economic and social relationships still prevailed. The 
national bard, once a creator, was now becoming merely 
the popularizer of someone else’s store of verse. The 
romanticists, while esteeming the folk poem as of supreme 
artistic value, also regarded it as a form of civilization 
at a certain level of development, in the main primitive. 
That the folk poem would soon be extinct was believed 
to be a certainty by its greatest connoisseurs, including 
Matija Murko, who considered this to be a sign of general 
progress, for with the extinction of the folk poem the 
Yugoslav people would be entering the sphere of 
European civilization. 

However, these prophecies did not come true: Murko 
became personally convinced of the fact that the national 
epic flourished more strongly in 1918 than it did in 1913. 
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The struggle for the national liberation of the Yugoslavs 
during the second world war again inspired the national 
singers to sound the praises of the heroes of their time, and 
to speed them onwards in the struggle against the enemy. 
In this way the modern folk poem is continuing the best 
traditions of the earlier periods. 


Decorative motif on Mohenjo-daro pottery, c. 2500 B.C. 
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THE PLAYS OF TAGORE 
By 


Lita Ray 


“One and only one idea has imperceptibly taken possession of all my 
work up to the present, appearing in various guises, the idea that the 
finite is not limited by its boundaries, that it is possible to perceive and 
reveal depthless depths in the smallest particle.” —Tagore. 


Valmiki Pratibha was written in 1881. A song drama, 
it was the poet’s first play. Prakritir Pratishodh, which 
followed four years later, dispensed with music. Both 
were performed at the private theatre of the Tagore 
family at Jorasanko. The history of the Bengali theatre 
is divided by historians into two periods. The first was 
the era of wealthy private theatres and lasted from the 
beginning of the 19th century down to 1872. The second 
dates from 1872 to the present and is the era of the 
public theatre. 

The private theatres were invaluable in the develop- 
ment of the theatre but they could not accommodate 
the growing audiences and were closed to the general 
public in the early eighties. They did not go out of 
existence however and continued to fulfil the function of 
Little Theatres everywhere as proving grounds for new 
work. Throughout his life Tagore had a well-equipped 
stage and a skilled group of performers with which to 
work. His elder brother, Jyotirindranath, was a well- 
known dramatist and wrote thirty-two plays of his own. 
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And the poet’s home was one of the centres of the 
intellectual and artistic life of the day. 

The last quarter of the nineteenth century was full 
of intellectual ferment. Religious and social reform 
occupied the best minds and political unrest, combined 
with a growing nationalism, fostered revolt against all 
that was oppressive, constricting or authoritarian. The 
theatre was intimately associated with this stimulating 
activity but the passage of the Dramatic Performances 
Act in 1876 checked its growth. Private theatres were 
exempt and continued to develop unhampered. Few of 
Tagore’s plays have found popularity with the professional 
theatre though at one time Bisarjan was the best loved 
drama in Bengal. 


His Early Tragedies 

The first three of the poet’s tragedies, Raja-o-Rani, 
Bisarjan and Malini were written in 1890, 1891 and 1895 
respectively and belong to his first style. The first two 
are written in blank verse with some scenes in prose, 
the third musical. Tagore used four differing techniques, 
combining them in various ways, the song drama, blank 
verse, dramatic verse and the dance drama. His 
historical plays and the tragedies are, for the most part 
in blank verse. Dak Ghar is in prose. 

Raja-o-Rani (later rewritten as Tapati) is the poet's 
nearest approach to domestic tragedy although the chief 
concern of the play is the relationship between a ruler 
and his rebellious subjects, a theme which is fully worked 
out later in Rakta Karabi and Mukta Dhara. As a 
domestic tragedy the setting is too romantic to be 
realistic and the story, though based on a slight historic- 
al foundation, is largely imaginary. Finding the king’s 
passion for her is so possessive that it interferes with 
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his duties as a ruler, Sumitra, the queen, leaves him, 
going back to her own people, the Kashmiris. It is 
not until she is dead that the king can see her and love 
her for what she truly was. 

Bisarjan and Malini are concerned with the conflict 
of incompatible ideals, a conflict which, in Prakritir 
Protishodh, concludes happily in the conversion of the 
ascetic, but here ends in tragedy. In Bisarjan, Jaysingh, 
the adopted son of the arrogant and bigoted priest, is 
driven to sacrifice his own blood on the altar of the 
Goddess Kali in what is a magnificent and symbolic 
act of atonement. In his doubt and hesitation Jaysingh 
reminds us a little of Hamlet and the ambitious prince, 
Nakshatra Ray, so easily tempted to conspire against 
the life of the King, his father, has echoes of Macbeth 
but there the resemblance ends. The self-immolation of 
Jaysingh is a wholly Indian way of resolving a conflict. 

As a play Bisarjan shows some of the faults common 
to the Bengali theatre of the time. There are too many 
characters, too little stage action and too many episodes. 
This is caused by a mistaken concept of action. In- 
creasing the number of episodes does not necessarily 
increase the action nor heighten the tension. On the 
contrary it results in a multiplicity that is confusing. 
What is required in good drama is more action about 
fewer things. It was for this reason that the Greeks 
restricted the time of a play to twenty-four hours. 
There must be concentration upon the inevitability of 
a single event. If the characters have to describe and 
comment upon too much off-stage action they are apt, 
beyond a certain point, to become involved in a swirl 
of words. In the traditional Indian theatre actors tend 
to stand around and orate. This is a lesson which 
Tagore was to learn very quickly and these faults are 
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absent from his later works. He became, in fact, a 
master of stage action and his study of symbolic 
movement led him to develop the dance drama, a 
form which he pushed to the peak of effectiveness in 
Natir Puja, Shyama and Chandalika. 

The action of Natir Puja is confined to a single day, 
the full-moon day of the month of Vaisakh, and the 
birth of the Buddha is to be celebrated in the evening. 
But the king, Ajatasatru, has banned Buddhism and the 
altar marking the sacred spot in the garden where the 
Buddha once sat has been demolished. Worship is 
forbidden on pain of death. He further commands 
Srimati to profane the place still more by dancing there 
at the vesper hour. Srimati is a devotee of the Buddha. 
The climax of the play is her impassioned and awe- 
inspiring dance. One by one she removes her jewels and 
costly garments, casting each in turn on the broken altar 
as an offering until she stands revealed in the simple 
yellow robe of a Buddhist nun and pays the penalty. 

Chandalika tells the story of an untouchable girl who 
falls in love with Ananda, Buddha’s favourite disciple, 
when he asks her for a drink of water. She uses witchcraft 
to win him but is so moved by the sadness and paleness 
of his face as he approaches that she repents and foregoes 
her triumph. Chandalika is perhaps the most fully 
psychologically realised of all his characters. For the most 
part he is content to show with broad strokes how tragic 
forces work out of a situation but he prevents emotion 
from degenerating into sentimentality by balancing it 
with wit. In Shyama a beautiful courtesan of the Buddhist 
period sends a young boy who is devoted to her to his 
death in order to save the life of the man she loves. 
Her lover discovers what she has done and finds himself 


unable to forgive her. 
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Morality Plays 

In these plays the crisis is internal and the action 
develops around an emotional need or an inner change 
of attitude. Man is the central figure and emphasis is 
on character. In this sense they are modern morality 
plays, for the poet is pre-occupied with the development 
of the moral man. This is true even of Chitrangada which 
at first appears to be only a romantic comedy combining 
song, drama and dance like a seventeenth century masque. 
Its real theme, however, is the true nature of beauty. 
Chitrangada, the warrior princess who loves Arjuna, fails 
to win him because she lacks sensual beauty. At her 
entreaty Madana, the god of love, grants her physical 
beauty for a year and Arjuna is delighted with her. 
But before the year is out he begins to tire and reports 
of the feats of the warrior princess give rise in him to a 
profound admiration for her. Chitrangada then reveals 
herself in her true form, he loves her all the more, and 
the play ends happily. 

There is a hint here of a theme which the poet 
explored fully in Arup Ratan (a later version of Raja). 
In this play, written when the poet was at the height of 
his powers, the king is invisible to the outer world of 
objects that can be held, fondled and put away in 
treasuries. He is represented on the stage only by a 
voice. His queen, Sudarsana, seeks for him everywhere 
but fails to find him and, in her impatient eagerness, 
garlands an earthly king whose beauty of features fascinates 
her. In the emotional turmoil which results, wars are 
waged and kingdoms plunged into flames. At last the 
proud queen is forced from her palace and walked the 
roads humbly, happy at last in the companionship of 
the true king who speaks to her from the fire. Sudarsana’s 
search for self-knowledge, a knowledge which is also 
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spiritual knowledge, provides the drama. There is 
dilemma and a wrong choice is made from which she 
extricates herself through grief and suffering. The 
presence of the invisible king as a character makes this 
a mystery as well as a morality play. 

The invisible king of Arup Ratan is a king behind a 
screen in Rakta Karahi. This king rules in a most 
impersonal and authoritarian manner. Ranjan, a young 
idealist, rebels and the king’s subjects rally around him. 
The conflict is realistic and political, the crisis external. 
The inevitability of the climax arises out of the sequence 
of events and the action, for all its symbolism, is outer, 
not inner. Ranjan is killed, much as Supriya in Malini 
is killed. In character and type he resembless Supriya. 
The sympathy and attraction Supriya felt for Malini has 
developed into the passionate love of Ranjan and Nandini. 

The king of Malini who is a somewhat negative 
though benign influence takes on definition and strength 
in the screened king who, after Ranjan’s death, breaks 
through his screen to lead his subjects himself in their 
revolt against his vassals. 

Mukta Dhara is also symbolic and its subject appears 
to me to be, not so much a revolt against the machine 
as some critics declare, as a protest against the misuse 
of scientific power by men in authority. In its harshness 
it recalls Eugene O’Neil. The King of Uttarkut has a 
dam built across the Mukta by his engineer in order to 
cut off the water supply of the people of Sivtarai who 
have become restive and unruly. In this way he hopes 
to subjugate them completely. The people of Sivtarai 
start satyagraha under the leadership of the saintly 
Dhananjay. There is famine in the country, the result 
of the water shortage, and they refuse to pay their taxes. 
The crown prince is sent to subdue them. He wins 
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them over by his concern for their welfare and breaks 
open a pass through the mountains in order that they 
may have access to the outside world. 

Dissatisfied with this result the king sends his brother- 
in-law whose oppression, added to the hardship of the 
famine, quickly drives the people to desperation. The 
crown prince, disgraced and imprisoned, discovers he is 
a foundling and, therefore, belongs not to one but to all. 
He is released and the prison set on fire but he refuses 
to flee. Instead, having come to know of a secret flaw 
in the construction of the dam he destroys it, knowing 
that in doing so he will himself be swept away in the 
rush of the released waters. Here, once again we meet 
the self-immolating hero of Bisarjan, drawn on a much 
larger scale, in whose death humanism triumphs. 

If Mukta Dhara and Rakta Karabi are the most 
political of all Tagore’s plays they are also perhaps 
the most European. Rakta Karabi is a plain-spoken 
protest against regimentation, bureaucracy and autho- 
ritarianism, and Mukta Dhara against the abuse of 
mechanical power. They are tragedies. Tagore attacked 
the same problems in his farces. The lightness of this 
form enabled him to be even more merciless. In 
Bisarjan we are made to feel a certain pity for the 
priest Raghupati who, in his frenzy, causes the death of 
the one person he really loves. His sudden and ruthless 
awakening is the real climax of the play. And the 
unrepentant strength of Kshemankar in Malini arouses 
a certain awe. 

But what can be more barbed than the wit of Tasher 
Desh, the farce in which the poet’s comic powers fuse 
with his fantasy and the symbolism of his maturity ? 
Part fairy-tale, part fantasy, partly a comedy of manners, 
it describes the adventures of a young and charming 
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prince and his friend in a kingdom regulated by rules 
so absurdly strict that the inhabitants, from the king 
down, behave as artificially as cards and dress like them. 
There is no pity here. The prince is frightened by no 
shibboleths, respects no persons or things and takes nothing 
seriously, laughing at inconsistencies and superficialities. 
His triumph is complete. 


Comedy of Errors 

Shesh Raksha is a comedy of errors, written without 
music, in plain lively prose and its subject is the fate 
of several young couples in love. Another play of the 
same kind, equally delightful, is Chirakumar Sabha, the 
subject being a bachelors’ club. Both of these are 
products of his youth, Shesh Raksha being a revised version 
of Goray Galad, and are written for sheer fun. In 
these plays the poet takes people as they are and 
finds them interesting. Here is realistic comedy at its 
best. Generally speaking, love interest is minor in 
Tagore’s plays but he succeeds in rousing and holding 
the interest of the audience remarkably well without it. 

Is Tagore didactic? Is the dramatic spirit lost in 
his symbolism, mysticism and desire to preach? Tagore 
definitely does use the drama as an instrument of 
social and religious change. Change is reflected in his 
plays as well as the conventions, habits and _ beliefs 
which he disliked. He leaves the spectator in no doubt 
as to where his sympathies lie. His attitude to society 
is critical and he is quick to perceive folly. His 
characters represent the ideas and ideals, in the conflict 
of which he sees drama. Of the two brothers in 
Achalayatan, for instance, one is the symbol of revolt, 
the iconoclast, and the other is the symbol of true 
tradition, the builder who sets to work afresh among 
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the ruins. Of this play the poet writes: “The sense 
through which our soul comes to know itself, transcends 
conflict, breaking through the walls of our comfort, 
convenience and habit. The advent of the realisation 
which sets us free is announced to the beat of drums 
so terrifying that we mistake it for our enemy. We 
do not discover what it is until we have fought with it.” 
Tagore was fond of stories with religious associations 
and retained their religious interest and_ significance, 
interpreting them in terms not of orthodox dogma, 
but according to the new enlightened humanism that 
grew to be such a powerful formative force in Indian 
intellectual life during the nineteenth century. It was 
a humanism which regards sympathy, pity, mercy, love, 
tenderness and friendliness as the natural religion of man. 


Human Enough 

Are his characters mere abstractions, not human 
enough ? No, they are human enough, lovingly so. 
Tagore saw in the child the sweet embodiment of his 
ideal religion and its symbol. The climax of Valmiki 
Pratibha forms around a child’s innocent unoffending 
figure. In Prakritir Pratishodh a little orphaned outcast 
girl lost by the wayside recalls an ascetic to a world of 
beauty he has scorned. In Dakghar, a_ poignantly 
realistic tragedy, the child dies, stifled by the weight 
of adult ignorance and stupidity. A child working at 
sums on a beautiful day in order to pay his debt to 
a heartless merchant is the story of Saradotsav. In 
Phalguni, a group of children set out in search of the 
ancient of days, the old man Death. When they find 
him they discover that he is no other than their own 
boy leader, Life. About this play the poet said, “To 
know life truly one must make its acquaintance through 
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death.” The little girl grows up to be Malini, the 
princess who turns to Buddhism, the religion of mercy, 
in revolt against the ancestral customs of her country, to 
be Nandini in Rakta Karabi and to dance to her death 
in WNatir Puja. Aparna, in Bisarjan, is the symbol of 
all the gentleness and compassion daily outraged in the 
animal sacrifices held in the temple. 

Another familiar character we have met in Dhananjay, 
the saintly mendicant of Mukta Dhara. He appeared for 
the first time in the jolly grandfather of Saradotsav, in 
Prayaschitta, Dakghar, Achalayatan. Sometimes, as in 
Phalguni, he is a baul (a wandering minstrel who sings 
mystic songs). He is always happy-hearted, wise, the 
friend and counsellor of the oppressed and suffering, 
the gay enemy of injustice, the comforter, the commentor, 
the sharer of burdens. He acts often as the poet’s 
mouthpiece, instructing the audience and _ interpreting 
the action. He is a character which is dramatically 
very effective and has come to be inseparably associated 
with Tagore’s works. He develops into the guru before 
whom walls crumble and at whose approach doors and 
windows fly open. 

Tagore’s versatility, both in technique and subject- 
matter, as the rapid survey makes plain, was extraordinary. 
The mystery play, the moral play, the history play, 
romantic tragedy, realistic tragedy, realistic comedy, 
romantie comedy, farce, the song drama and the dance 
drama—he wrote them all. What is missing ? Burlesque. 
Vulgarity was repulsive to him. 

But his characters are less varied and roles tend 
to be repeated though circumstances change. 

There is no doubt he absorbed all the influences, 
Eastern and Western, that came his way and made some- 
thing out of them which is entirely his own creation. 
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He shared with the popular jatra (folk theatre) and 
kathak (reciter of sacred tales) tradition as well as the 
sophisticated Calcutta theatre a liking for stories taken 
from scriptures and he shared his interest in symbolic 
action with the former. The influence of the Sanskrit 
dramatic tradition is most noticeable in his seasonable 
plays where a rapport is established with nature that 
is found nowhere outside Sakuntala and Meghaduta. For 
him man’s world and the world of nature are identical 
and he gives this feeling expression with great delicacy 
and suggestiveness. “My work”, he says in Phalguni, “‘is 
not to be understood so much as heard, like a flute”. 
That is to say, without seeing his plays, without list- 
ening to his characters sing and talk, it is impossible 
either to understand or enjoy the meaning and pleasure 
he conveys. 


Dramatic Tests 

A drama can be judged only by dramatic tests, for 
no play is complete until it has been performed. Tagore, 
as I pointed out in the beginning, had his own stage 
to test them on. He never hesitated to revise or rewrite 
his work and many versions of his plays exist. On the 
stage they are, when performed well, eminently effective. 

Is his work likely to be accepted as a model by 
future Indian dramatists? I think his influence will 
certainly grow as his work. is more widely understood. 
All the implications of his symbolism and his subject- 
matter are still very far from being understood. Imitation 
in the circumstances, will be difficult and dangerous. 
Tagore is first and last a poet and all his drama is poetic 
drama. And he also is a mystic. This gives his work 
an elusiveness and a delicacy that is inimitable. He 
strives as he says in the passage quoted at the head of 
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this paper, to make the invisible visible, to reveal the 
infinite in the finite. How can one imitate a person 
who sings : 

“Not with beauty shall I charm you ; 

I shall woo you with love. 

Not with my arms shall I open the door : 

I shall unlatch it with song.’’* 


*A paper read at the Drama Seminar held in New Delhi. 
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AN ANCIENT INDIAN SYSTEM OF MEDICINE 
By 


NANIGOPAL Ray 


REFERRING to some indigenous systems of Indian medicine, 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru recently said : 

“There can be no doubt that both these ancient 
systems of India (viz. the Ayurvedic and the Unani) have 
an honourable history and that they had a great reputation. 
Most people know also that even now they have some 
very effective remedies. It would be wrong and absurd 
for us to ignore this accumulation of past knowledge and 
experience. We should profit by them and not consider 
them as something outside the scope of modern knowledge. 
....Lhere is no reason why we should not bring about 
an alliance of old experience and knowledge....with the 
new knowledge that modern science has offered us. It 
is necessary however, that every approach to this problem 
should be made on the basis of the scientific method.... 
The question is thus not of a conflict between various 
systems... .It is the scientific approach that is important.” 

Besides the systems of indigenous Indian medicine, 
to which the Prime Minister referred, we hear in India 
often of people being cured of difficult ailments by 
medicines given by sadhus, faqirs etc. I shall narrate 
below an example of the kind within my own experience, 
to which too the Prime Minister’s remarks should equally 


apply. 
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About six years ago I heard quite casually from a 
business acquaintance that he knew a sadhu who lived 
in the house of one of his lay disciples in Calcutta and 
who treated and cured many sick people. Sometime 
later I learnt from a young acquaintance of mine that 
this sadhu had cured him of a bad cardiac complaint, 
not by means of talismans etc but by systematic treatment. 
Many remarkable cures are no doubt heard of through 
talismans, “roots”, “a pinch of ashes” and the like, but 
this sadhu’s mode of treatment, I was told, was different. 

I became interested and met the Sadhu, a Bengali 
Brahmin born in a Tantrik family and himself an adept 
in Tantra, who was about fifty years of age although he 
looked younger. I met many people with him, men and 
women who had been cured of ailments which eminent 
specialists in other systems of medicine had failed to cure. 
I placed myself under the Sadhu’s treatment for some 
gastric troubles I had long been suffering from. I was 
cured in due course and all my acquaintances expressed 
surprise at my healthy appearance. 

During the last six years, I have seen many very 
bad cases suffering from ailments of structural, organic 
and functional disorders cured by the Sadhu. I think 
that if men of science knew of this system of treatment, 
investigated into it properly and gave publicity to it, 
it might be of benefit and bring relief to many sufferers. 
That is the purpose of my writing these lines. 

According to the Sadhu, this system of medicine is 
known as Avadhautika (derived from the Sanskrit word 
avadhita, meaning ‘one who has shaken off attachment 
to the world, sins etc,’ i.e. an ascetic), which is current 
among a sect of the Saivas. It will be recalled that 
the development of medical science in ancient India 
owed much to the Saivas, and one of the names of Siva 
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is Vaidyanatha, ‘Lord of Physicians’. The Ayurvedic system 
of Indian medicine too regards Siva as its presiding deity. 
As Siva is now said by historians to be a very old 
pre-Aryan Indian deity, this system of medicine which 
claims Siva, the Supreme Avadhita, as its founder, may 
perhaps have a very hoary antiquity. The Sadhu is 
doubtful however, of many remedies that are advertised 
in the market as “Avadhautika,” for the true system is 
to be learnt by a qualified pupil from an adept guru, 


- and is never to be used for mere commercial gain. 


The Sadhu, by the direction of his guru, is never 
to go to any patient. They are to come to him, irrespective 
of their station in life. Again, the Sadhu is not to 
take up any patient who is under any other system of 
treatment ; he is to begin only when one comes to him 
entirely of one’s own accord, whom other systems of 
treatment have failed to cure. The Sadhu does not 
profess to be able to cure all cases, for some cases, he 
says, are fated not to survive while there are others in 
whom the “life force”’—Antah-Prakrti, or Inner Nature, 
who sustains all life as a kind mother sustains her offspring 
—has been so weakened that no human agency can 
hope to revivify it. When he does take up a case, 
he makes minute enquiries about the findings of other 
doctors who treated the case but failed, but not that 
he accepts the diagnosis of others in all cases. He has 
his own line of diagnosis,- which may or may not be 
the same as of other doctors, but all the same he effects 
a cure where others failed. His line of treatment too 
is naturally different, even when he accepts the diagnosis 
of others. 

He generally treats all his patients free, but those who 
can afford to pay are expected to do so, each according to 
his capacity, so that others less fortunately placed in life 
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might benefit by their payment. The medicines he gives 
cost money to make, but the Sadhu needs no money for 
himself. But money cannot buy or influence him—those 
who seem to desire his treatment merely for a price, 
no matter how high, are turned out unceremoniously. 
Impressed with the efficacy of the Sadhu’s remedies, 
many have advised him to take out patents, but he 
says his knowledge is not to be commercialized ; 
professionals are permitted to commercialize their 
knowledge, but not those who practise the Avadhautika 
medicine which is meant solely for relieving human 
suffering, where it is possible. 

The Sadhu says it is a mistake to think that the 
Avadhautika medicine is a kind of panacea that can be 
given in all cases of the same illness. The guru teaches 
the disciple certain basic remedies, but in respect of 
each individual patient, the disciple must think out for 
himself in what combinations the remedies are to be 
administered. 

I may now describe briefly the line followed in 
general by the Sadhu in treating his patients. To start 
with he prescribes for a few weeks certain Indian herbs 
etc that are well-known in Ayurveda and are easily 
procurable, to “cleanse” the patient’s system. Thereafter 
he gives in extremely minute doses—to be taken only 
once a day at the start, and the interval to be prolonged 
and the dose to be further reduced as time passes—some 
medicines made by himself which are first to be well 
ground in a few drops of honey and then taken together 
with some herbal juices and the like that are well-known 
in Ayurveda as well. What these medicines given in 
such extremely small doses are, the Sadhu tells none; 
it is a “secret,” to be communicated by a guru to such 
a disciple only who by his moral and mental qualifications 
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fits himself to receive the “secret” and practise it for 
the right purposes only. But the Sadhu says the in- 
gredients with which these so-called “secret” medicines 
of his are made are used in Ayurveda as well, although 
the Avadhautika methods of preparing, proportioning 
and mixing the ingredients are different from the 
Ayurvedic. The Avadhautika method of dealing with 
the ingredients is said to be a slow, complicated and 
laborious process involving certain elements too which 
would appear to the uninitiated as being of a rather 
religious character. 

The course of treatment lasts about a month or 
two, during which time certain restrictions in respect 
of diet and habits of life have to be followed very strictly, 
as otherwise the medicine will not act or will react 
unfavourably. It is essential that the patient takes plenty 
of pure and fresh nourishing food, plenty of milk and 
ghee, meat in moderation, and some non-irritant spices. 
Dyspeptics and others who have lived long under a very 
restricted dietetic regime find to their surprise that the 
Sadhu’s augmented dietary produces no discomforts but 
is readily assimilated. If the rules are strictly followed, 
the medicines begin to act immediately though slowly 
without any unpleasant reactions, and the patient is 
not only cured of his complaints in due course but at 
the same time feels a toning up of the entire system as 
in normal good health. Full recuperation, gaining of 
weight, strength and blood etc that are usually found 
in other treatments to follow a cure after a period of 
convalescence, change of air etc, are found in the Sadhu’s 
treatment to go hand in hand with the gradual disappearance 
of the symptoms of the illness, and the cure leaves no 
damage to or weakening of any other organ or function 
of the body as is sometimes found to be the case in other 
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kinds of treatment in which “strong antidotes’ are 
administered. 

A modern doctor who is familiar with the Sadhu’s 
treatment told me that defective functions of the endocrine 
glands and other deficiency diseases treated by the 
Sadhu were fully cured without needing the administration 
of gland extracts, hormones, vitamins and the like. 
To laymen like me, it would appear that the Sadhu’s 
medicines act at some deep source of the vital forces 
whereby cures of illnesses are effected at the same time as 
rundown conditions are repaired. The Sadhu _ keeps 
no records of his cases, but patients cured by him that 
I have met cover a long list of difficult diseases of 
various kinds which I need not recount, who derived 
little benefit from other systems of treatment. A doctor 
who had personal knowledge of some of these cases told 
me that he knew of nothing in modern medical science 
which could bring about the remarkable changes effected 
by the Sadhu’s treatment in the condition of the patients, 
as revealed in some instances by modern scientific 
tests with the electro-cardiogram etc. All observers further 
agree that the Sadhu’s patients when cured by him 
look in appearance about ten to fifteen years younger, 
and this effect has been found to last quite a long time. 
The cures effected have always been found to be 
permanent. 

This Sadhu is probably not the only man to work 
such wonders, for there may be many more like him 
in India who know various remedies for difficult ailments. 
One wishes that the practitioners of modern medical 
science could get over to some extent their prejudices 
against many such so-called “secret” or “occult” medicines 
and give them a fair trial in the interest of suffering 
humanity. Instead of leaving it to a patient’s luck to 
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find such wonder-cures for himself, could not our State 
do something to make profitable use of this fund of the 
ancient knowledge of India in an organised manner ? 
Could not some of our public hospitals set apart a ward 
for incurables and invite or persuade some of these Sadhus 
to take up their treatment, under the Sadhus’ own 
conditions of course but under a system of observation 
(and perhaps experiment too if the Sadhus agreed to 
it) approved by modern scientific methods? If such 
attempt proved to be successful and worked satisfactorily, 
it would no doubt help hundreds of sufferers and might 
also benefit the cause of science and modern knowledge. 
Much is being said today about the parasitic life of Indian 
Sadhus. Would they not consent to participate in this 
organised method of relieving human suffering and 
thereby prove their utility to society ? 

And, if men of science of today felt fully convinced 
about the efficacy of these “secret” medicines of ancient 
India, could not some of them satisfy the Sadhus about 
their moral and mental equipment, their motives etc and 
by offering themselves as disciples of these Sadhus learn 
the “secrets” from them? What is often branded as 
“occult” medicine today, could then be brought by 
scientists within the purview of modern knowledge and 
help, by judicious application not inconsistent with the 
Sadhus’ moral code, in bringing relief to a much larger 
number of sufferers than is possible today. Should not 
the Sadhus too view sympathetically such an _ overture 
from the scientists? Much precious ancient knowledge 
in India is said to have died out through lack of proper 
transmission. If the Sadhus and modern scientists made 
a joint effort in this direction, perhaps some of the 
ancient knowledge that yet survives may be made to live 
longer and contribute to the welfare of mankind. 
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Shri Gulzari Lal Nanda, our Union Minister for 
Planning recently called for co-ordination of research 
in Yoga and the ancient Indian systems of medicine. 
Studies on these sciences, he said, were being conducted 
on an individualistic basis and therefore the results were 
not made widely available. He said that Yogic methods 
could go a long way in relieving suffering provided there 
were proper training institutions. These remarks of 
the Planning Minister would apply equally to the subject 
I have attempted to draw attention to in these pages. 


Pottery decorative motif, Mohenjo-daro, c. 2500 B.C. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


ENLIGHTEND SELF-INTEREST 

Replying to an address of welcome presented to him by the 
Colombo Municipal Council during his recent visit to Ceylon for 
participation in the Buddha Anniversary celebrations, Shri Jawaharlal ~ 
Nehru referred to the test explosions of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs by certain countries, and observed : 

‘““We may perhaps succeed in placing some kind of limitations 
or restrictions on the use of these new weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, but it seems to me even that is not good enough. One 
has to go deeper and try if it is possible to divert the mind of 
mankind in a different direction which is not thinking in terms 
- of military might and great weapons but which thinks in terms 
of compassion, human freedom and human co-operation.” 

Continuing Shri Nehru further said “For the first time in 
history, the world is confronted with the possibility of human 
extinction—not by natural disaster, not by some great calamity 
which was beyond the power of man, but by what man _ himself 
is making and thinking about...One has to consider today whether 
politics is to remain as some kind of immoral practice with 
groups and nations trying to think of themselves, not caring for 
others, or whether there is to be an enlightened self-interest because 
of the new developments which has made the law of the universe 
become practical that if you do injury to another, you injure 
yourself. We are today enveloped in arguments, full of fear and 
suspicion, apprehension and hatred, full of the desire to over- 
reach and destroy somebody else whom we dislike, but if we 
try to destroy others, we may come into the sweep of that 
destruction ourselves.” 


A SEARCH INTO OURSELVES 
Replying to felicitations offered to him by members of the 
Rajya Sabha (Upper House of Parliament), of which he is the 
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Chairman, on his re-election for a second term of office as the 
Vice-president of India, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan said : 

“We have established as our goal a socialist order. We hope 
to create a new society. These things are before us. If they are 
to become realities, certain conditions will have to obtain. We 
have done with pardonable and justified pride a great deal of work...... 
but we should also realise that we cannot afford to be smug and 
self-complacent. We cannot live in a world of make-believe. As 
a people we tend to deceive ourselves a great deal...... If we want 
to realize our goal, we have to institute a search into ourselves 
and realize that we are divided not by external forces but our 
own inward nature, The call is for an improvement in the quality of 
ourselves. That is what is necessary......We are celebrating the 
Buddha Piirnima. For 2,500 years the Buddha has stood as a symbol 
of human nobility and moral purity. We have to absorb those lessons, 
act in an unselfish manner and try to promote the interests not of 
our parties but of our people.” 


“‘SmuG SELF-COMPLACENCE” AGAIN 

Inagurating the New Delhi branch of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan 
(of Bombay), Shri Jawaharlal Nehru warned the people against 
reviving the spirit of complacency and self-righteousness which had 
caused their country’s downfall in the past. 

Provoked by the remarks of some speakers preceding him, praising 
ancient Indian wisdom, Shri Nehru said people in India had committed 
a ruinous folly by believing that their ancient sages had attained 
the last word in knowledge. In fact, that was a self-deception. By 
believing today that India was the centre of the world and New Delhi 
the centre of India, they would be committing the same folly. That 
would spell doom for the country. 

While advocating a balanced approach to traditional heritage 
and modern knowledge, Shri Nehru maintained that eternal curiosity 
was the price of knowledge just as eternal vigilance was the price 
of liberty. Those who thought they had reached the summit of 
knowledge and closed their mind’s window failed to catch up with 
the new discoveries in the domain of knowledge. In the past, he 
explained, people in India had fallen behind by adopting such attitudes 
while others made progress. The same situation would be repeated 
if people today deluded themselves with such beliefs. 
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It was fit and proper, he said, that people should love their own 
country and serve her to the best of their capacities. It was also 
undeniable that India possessed some qualities, in knowledge and 
enlightenment, which sustained her through many centuries and 
many an adversity. Similarly, Sanskrit, which might be said to be 
the mother of several other languages of India, was the foundation 
of Indian culture. Yet, he would not dare compare Sanskrit with 
the languages of other nations and cultures which might also have 
been equally great. One should not, therefore, have swollen notions 
about one’s own language and culture or speak of having reached 
the height of knowledge. That would be the beginning of the decline. 

Had it been so, Shri Nehru asked, why was then so much talk 
of reviving India’s ancient culture and heritage ? It would be fruitful 
to examine if India’s ancient culture declined at all and if it did, 
why did it decline? Nothing became good simply because it was 
ancient and old just as everything new was not good. 

Shri Nehru said people in India could not and should not cut 
themselves away from the past roots for then they did not remain 
Indians. But no people could sustain themselves merely by wallowing 
in the past. While the stem of life in India must draw its vitality from 
the old roots, it must also acquire new leaves with the passage of time. 

The needs of modern India, he explained, could not be met 
only by the revival of ancient culture and knowledge although that 
also was important. It must be refreshed by the knowledge of 
modern science. There should, in fact, be a synthesis of the old 
and the new, for even exclusive cultivation of science would lead 
to the other extreme, namely, the atomic and the hydrogen bomb. 


InDO-RUMANIAN CULTURAL AGREEMENT 

India and Rumania have entered into an agreement aimed at 
strengthening the existing ties of mutual friendship and promoting 
closer co-operation in the field of culture and science. 

The agreement, signed by Mr. Mihai Magheru, Rumanian 
Minister in New Delhi, and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Union 
Minister of Education and Scientific Research, on behalf of their 
respective Governments, envisages the setting up of an Indo-Rumanian 
committee to ensure its implementation. The committee, if found 
necessary, may meet by rotation in New Delhi and Bucharest from 
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The agreement, which will be in force for five years, is the seventh 
cultural agreement signed by India. India has signed similar 
agreements with Turkey, Iraq, Indonesia, Japan, Iran and Poland. 

Under the agreement, facilities will be provided for reciprocal 
visits of the representatives of literary, artistic, sports and journalists’ 
associations. The two Governments will also permit exchange of 
nationals, recommended by the Government concerned, for study, 
training and specialization in its scientific, technical and industrial 
institutions. 

In a brief speech at the signing ceremony, Maulana Azad said 
the field of culture was more important than the field of politics, as 
“it has deeper and more abiding implications”. He hoped that the 
“door now opened will be opened wider and in this way as a result 
of co-operation we will not only be able to benefit each other but 
also contribute to world peace’’. 

Mr. Magheru said that the agreement was a landmark on the 
road of friendly ties already existing between Rumania and India. 
Cultural relations between the two countries, he said, could now 
develop in many ways to mutual benefit. 


ANCIENT INDIA AND ARMENIA 

Hitherto unknown manuscripts which testify to age-long 
Armenian-Indian ties have been discovered in the ancient archives 
of Armenia according to a Tass release. 

Among them are a geographical guide book called “The Names 
of Indian Cities’? compiled in the 13th century. It gives a detailed 
description of major Indian cities, the distances between them, their 
population, religion, rites and customs. 

Of great value is “A chronicle of Indian rulers from 807 to 1719” 
compiled by an Armenian merchant, Stefan Dashtetsi. 

There are interesting facts on Indian-Armenian economic ties 
in a text-book written in the latter half of the 17th century by an 
Armenian teacher, Konstand Djugaetsi. It mentions the cities and 
districts of India where Armenian merchants traded and describes 
their goods, coins and measures. 

Among the materials discovered are several Indian manuscripts 
written on palm leaves, of which one is ‘“Hamse” by the Indian poet, 
Hosrov Dahlavi, which tells of the existence of Indian colonies in 
Armenia from the 4th to the 13th centuries. 
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A group of staff members is preparing papers on Armenian-Indian 
relations on the basis of the newly discovered manuscripts, the Tass 
release adds. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL 

Significant evidence of the past history of Ujjain and of the 
early people who lived there has been brought to light by the 
Excavation Branch of the Department of Archaeology, Government 
of India, as a result of digging, for the last three months, at the 
ancient mounds of Ujjain in Madhya Pradesh, well-known in Indian 
literature. 

The most interesting discovery during excavations this year is 
of an enormous mud rampart, about 40 feet high and 60 feet wide, 
built in the second half of the first millennium B.C. Presumably it 
was built by some early settlers of Ujjain, who also used an extremely 
advanced and widely distributed ceramic ware at present tentatively 
dated from 600 to 200 B.C. 

The plan of the ancient defences, the gateways, the moat 
surrounding them (now filled with silted clay) and the various 
stages of the rebuilding and decay have also been traced. The 
fort was desiccated time and again by the floods of the Sipra 
river, forcing the city dwellers to reinforce the defences by burnt 
brick revetment at one stage. Even this revetment was subsequently, it 
is clear, washed away. 

The semblance of a roadway apparently contemporaneous with 
the rampart and running through one of the gateways, has just 
begun to emerge. The road level is found scattered with iron 
and bone arrowheads and iron spearheads, obviously relics of the 
march-past in battle array of the ancient soldiery. This together 
with the evidence of the moat seems to suggest that the rampart 
was built as defence against powerful neighbours and not as 
protection against floods. 

Ample evidence of the civic life within the fortress city in the 
form of structures, soakage wells, storage jars, pavements and 
roadways have been found besides the remains of daily domestic 
life such as ornaments, toys, human and animal figurines in terracotta 
and pottery of different shapes and utility. 

An enormous underground structure made of large-sized burnt 
bricks, measuring on an average 30” by 30” by 7” each, built in 
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the manner of a reservoir with a firm floor built of the same 
material and approachable from the top, is a singular feature in 
the architecture of the fortress city. 

The finding of a large number of coins of copper and some, 
possibly, of silver, bids fair to unravel the nature of the economic 
life in ancient times and would throw some light on the date- 
periods of occupation of Ujjain by different peoples. 


It is reported that remains of a 4th cent. Hindu settlement, 
probably a port of call for traders going further east, have been 
unearthed at Kota Kuala Muda in Central Kedah state in north-west 
Malaya. Among the finds are a 2-ft. human image said to be 
perpaps the best piece of stone sculpture so far found in Malaya, 
a Hindu shrine, an image of GaneSa etc. 


InDIAN ANTI-CHOLERA HERBs 
The leaf-juice of a common Indian plant called ‘“‘pathorchur” 
(coelus aromaticus) has been successfully used by a Calcutta hospital 
in the treatment of choleraic diarrhoea, and control of haemorrhagic 
stools in very serious cholera cases has been made possible by the 
juice of another common Indian plant called ‘‘Dudhia” (euphorbia 


piluliform), it is reported. 


SALAR JANG Museum CoL.eEcTIon 

The Salar Jang Library of Hyderabad is bringing out a 
descriptive Catalogue in 20 volumes, of which the first volume is 
already out, of its valuable collection of 2459 Arabic and 4146 
Persian Mss. 

The Salar Jang Museum Collection shows the development of 
the art of calligraphy, miniature painting, decoration and illumination, 
gilding, binding, paper-making and preparation of inks of all colours, 
and it is particularly rich in de-luxe Codexes of the Quran, 
representing Muslim calligraphy at its best from the 8th to the 
18th cent. It also contains genuine Mss. and autographed copies 
of royal and ‘historical personages and of famous calligraphists like 
Vaqut-i-Mustasimi. 
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OBITUARY 
The deaths occurred in Calcutta in May of Dr. H. C. Ray 
Chaudhuri, retired Professor of Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
Calcutta University, and in the Isle of Wight in June of Mr. 
H. G. Rawlinson, formerly of the Indian Educational Service, 
whose historical writings on India are well known. 


Tue InpIAN INsTITUTE OF WorLD CULTURE, BANGALORE 
The report for the year 1956 of this Institute shows the good 
work done by it during the last year in respect of holding 
meetings and lectures, publications etc at its headquarters in 
Bangalore (South India) as well as at its Bombay and London 
Branches. We wish the Institute all success in its praiseworthy labours. 


ICCR News 

A reception was held by Prof. Humayun Kabir, Union Minister 
of State and Vice-President of the Council, in April at the Gymkhana 
Club, New Delhi to say goodbye to Mr. and Mrs. C.A.F. Dundas 
on the eve of Mr. Dundas’ retirement as the representative of 
the British Council in India. 

Lectures were delivered under the auspices of the Persian 
Language and Culture Section of the Council by Shri S, L. Pandey, 
Lecturer, Allahabad University, on “The Spirit of Indo-Persian 
Philosophy”, by Prof. R. N. Kaul, Head of the Philosophy 
Department, Allahabad University, on “Islamic Mysticism in Ghalib 
and Iqbal’, and by Dr. Nazir Ahmad of Aligarh University on 
“Nuqtavi and Nuqtaviyun”. 

Sets of books on India were presented to educational institu- 
tions and scholars in Germany, France and the Sudan. 

A collection of Indian dolls were presented to children in the 
U.S. A. 

Two Summer Vacation Camps for overseas students studying in 
India were organised by the Council at Ootacamund on the Nilgiris 
in South India and at Darjeeling on the Eastern Himalayas in Bengal 
during May-June, in which 125 students from more than 20 
countries of Asia, Africa, Europe and America participated. The 
Camps were visited among others by Prof. Humayun Kabir, Shri 
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K. G. Saiyidain, Secretary, Central Ministry of Education and Vice- 
President of the Council, and by Shri C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, an 
elder educationist and statesman. 

An Orientation Course was held in Bombay for a week in June 
for the benefit of overseas students recently arrived for studies in 
Indian Universities. A similar Course is being arranged in Delhi 
during July. 

Shri A. A. A. Fyzee, former member of the Union Public Service 
Commission and a member of the Council, has joined the Jammu and 


Kashmir University as its Vice-Chancellor. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Sepoy Mutiny and the Revolt of 1857, by Dr. R. C. Majumdar, pub. 
1957, selling agents Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 6/1A Banchharam 
Akrur Lane, Calcutta-12, pp. 278, price Rs. 15, 

The Mutiny of 1857 and the great outbreak that followed it have 
acquired additional significance and importance because of the 
centenary celebrations of the event being observed this year. 
Dr. Majumdar, an eminent authority on Indian History, tells us at 
the very outset that the book does not profess to be a comprehensive 
history of all that happened during the outbreak, but concerns itself 
primarily with the cause and precise character of the movement— 
topics on which there is no end of controversy even today, although 
there is no other event in the history of India of which we possess 
so many contemporary or nearly contemporary records and accounts, 
as well as memoirs, reviews, reminiscences and historical studies 
written during the succeeding ha!f-century. 

But yet the author has given us a general outline of the major 
movements and principal events, and brief sketches of the leading 
personalities and of the sepoys as a class, who played the most 
prominent role in the entire movement, which provide the reader 
with a fairly clear perspective of the course of events and a good 
idea of all the forces in operation. The data presented, consisting 
mainly of contemporary records, are fully adequate and reliable for 
the purpose of our drawing inferences and conclusions from with 
an unbiassed mind. Some of the data collected by Dr. Majumdar 
have been unknown hitherto, but their authenticity is beyond 
question. In respect of the doings of the Englishmen, judgments 
have been drawn entirely from statements made by Englishmen 
themselves. 

Reviewing the first century of British rule in India, the author 
points out how their territorial dominion expanded, how discontent 
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and disaffection grew due to economic, social, religious and 
administrative causes, and how resistance against the British began 
to manifest itself. Discussing the ‘‘revolt,’’ he reviews its beginning, 
spread and final suppression. Regarding the atrocities perpetrated 
by both sides, he shows that while wide publicity was given by 
the British to all the horrid crimes of the Indians, very little was said 
by them of the cold-blooded massacre in their hands of Indian men, 
women and children, hundred times the number of the English 
that perished at Kanpur. 

The details presented by Dr. Majumdar regarding the principal 
figures on the Indian side, how they came into the Revolt, their 
doings etc, show that several of them do not in the least deserve the 
glory of patriotic heroism or leadership that popular imagination 
has clothed them with. The Rani of Jhansi, the bravest and best 
of them, was friendly towards the British almost till the end until 
their unjust suspicions about her drove her to a valiant resistance. 
The octogenerian imbecile, Bahadur Shah, the titular king of Delhi, 
was a most unwilling puppet victimised by the insolent sepoys and 
terrorised into lending his name to the movement. Nana Saheb was 
an unprincipled, cruel, bloodthirsty, ambitious, incompetent and 
vainglorious man with little command over the sepoys. Tantia Topi 
was always running away leaving his guns whenever face to face 
with the enemy, but he was a good guerilla fighter. There was 
very little of “conspiracy” or any pre-arranged plan on the part of 
the Indian leaders, among themselves or with any foreign power, 
in the outbreaks that occurred in different places, although some 
leading sepoys of different cantonments might have had some 
previous secret negotiations. The sepoys, the principal actors on 
the stage, barring some exceptions, were a disorganised mob, bent 
on indiscriminate looting and killing, in which all the lawless 
elements of the population took full share. The fighting quality 
of the sepoys and the leadership of their Indian officers were very 
poor. The sepoys paid but scant respect to the orders of their 
superiors, but acted as they themselves wished to, not in the national 
or the people’s interests but in their own. 

Weighing carefully all the evidence available, Dr. Majumdar 
says “Anyone who reads this account......would wonder whether 
the sepoys were fighters for freedom or victorious and vicious forces 
of a conqueror let loose upon the helpless conquered population.” 
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The majority of the mutineers seem to have been influenced by 
promises made by the instigators of the restoration of the old times 
of license which they preferred to a regular form of government. 
The troubles were mostly confined again to areas where oppressive 
chiefs and landlords had been dispossessed. The part taken in the 
Mutiny by the civil population was of “that type which characterises 
a political vacuum caused by the sudden removal of political stability, 
or destruction, true or imaginary of the central political authority as 
a controlling factor.” 

Although Dr. Majumdar fully recognises that the sepoys and 
the civil population had many causes of grievance against the 
British, and that the outbreak was a direct challenge to British 
rule in India, which inspired and sustained the later genuine 
national freedom movement, he is very reluctant for many reasons 
to call the events of 1857 a ‘“‘National War of Independence”. The 
distinguished historian is to be congratulated for giving us such a 
full study and outspoken assessment of the events. He cautions us 
that in the absence of records written and left by the sepoys and 
their leaders themselves regarding their motives, plans etc, the 
evidence so far available cannot be regarded as sufficient for 
arriving at definite and final conclusions on the subject, for it is 
very likely that much that is relevant to the issue is not yet, 
and perhaps never will be, known. For the present, therefore, 
all that one can do is to find out what conclusions can be 
reasonably deduced from the evidence available. 

The available evidence however, shows many features in the 
movement that are hardly consistent with a National War of 
Independence. Communal frenzy often reared its head resulting in 
the death of large numbers. The educated classes had little share 
in it. The Sikhs, Rajputs and Marathas held aloof from or 
actively opposed the movement as Bahadur Shah, a Muslim, had 
been proclaimed as Emperor. The sepoys were inspired more by 
a desire of material gain than any political or religious considera- 
tion ; far from enlisting the sympathy and support of the general 
public, they were intent on plundering them and burning their 
villages ; Indians as much as the Europeans were victims of their 
fury and greed. Many of them, after indiscriminate plunder, went 
back to their homes to enjoy the wealth they had secured, 
without any thought of any other question or policy. A mutiny 
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of the sepoys was nothing new, for several such mutinies had 
taken place during the previous half-century, and defiance of 
British authority by Indian chiefs too had many precedents. The 
hope of plunder, domination and license as they had never enjoyed 
under British rule seems to have influenced most of the sepoys 
much more than national or patriotic or even religious sentiments, 
No civil commotion broke out anywhere unless the ground had 
been prepared by a successful mutiny of the local sepoys. The 
landlords who joined the mutineers did so to perpetuate their own 
tyranny over the tenants and not for any other higher ends. 
From all these, Dr. Majumdar concludes that “the miseries and 
bloodshed of 1857-58 were not the birth-pang of a freedom 
movement in India, but the dying groans of an obsolete aristocracy 
and centrifugal feudalism of the medieval age.” 


A Survey of Buddhism, by Bhikshu Sangharakshita, pub. 1957 by 
the Indian Institute of World Culture, Bangalore-4 (South India), 
pp. 500, price Rs. 15. 

The writings of the author, an ardent Buddhist monk who was 
born as an Englishman, are well-known to students of Buddhism. 
Of all the publications that appeared in connection with the 
recent Buddhist Anniversary Celebrations, the present volume is to 
be considered as one of the most lucidly written and most 
readable contributions to modern Buddhist studies. 

The book has four principal chapters viz. the Buddha 
and Buddhism, Hinayana and Mahayana, the Mahayana Schools, 
and the Bodhisattva Ideal. Each of these chapters again is divided 
into a number of topics, and the sections dealings with these 
topics are not too long or abstruse or tiresome, or too technical or 
pedantic. The historical, dogmatic, doctrinal, philosophical and 
disciplinary aspects of Buddhism have ali been dealt with succinctly, 
and the exposition is straightforward, informative and enlightening. 
For example, discussing the question of the Buddhist conception 
of Nirvana, a much discussed and much misunderstood theme, the 
author tells us : 

“Since nothing could be predicated absolutely of Nirvana, as 
all Buddhist Schools agreed, or of the essential nature of dharmas 
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as was concluded by the texts dealing with perfect Wisdom, it 
was naturally felt that what in Western lands was known as 
the via negativa, the way of negation, was the best means of 
indicating the goal of the “religious” life. Nirvana was sought to 
be described, not in terms of what it was, but in terms of what 
it was not. Positive concepts are of course derived from our 
experience of the phenomenal world. The premise that nothing 
positive could really be predicated of Nirvana, was followed 
logically, or at least psychologically, by the conception that it was a 
state of “existence”, or a range of “experience”, austerely aloof 
from the polluting touch of the mundane. This _ exclusively 
transcendental (lokuttara) conception of Nirvana led, in certain early 
Buddhish Schools, to a one-sided emphasis on the merely negative 
aspects of the religious life, and to an exaggerated and harmful 
‘“otherworldliness”’...... 

“The Buddha Himself and His immediate disciples appear, at 
least in the Pali scriptures, to have been more concerned with 
the delineation of the Path than with descriptions of the Goal ; 
though it is untrue to say, as people sometimes do, that when 
questioned about the nature of Nirvana the Buddha invariably 
remained silent. The texts dealing with this subject may not 
seem very numerous when compared with those treating of other 
topics, but they are much more plentiful than is generally supposed, 
and certainly sufficient to give us a tolerably adequate account of 
what the limitations of language compel us to refer to as the 
Buddha’s “conception” of Nirvana.” 

Dealing again with the charge of Nihilism levelled at the 
Buddha’s conception of Nirvana, the author tells us : 

“The texts do not anywhere suggest that the Buddha did not 
know the answers to the undetermined questions......Rather does it 
draw attention to the fact that His knowledge was of an 
altogether transcendental kind, and that the questions concerned, 
being by their very nature not susceptible to logical treatment, 
could be “answered” only by ascending to a supra-logical spiritual 
“plane” where they simply did not arise......The question concerning 
the nature of the Tathagata, and His condition after death, was 
to be answered by becoming a Tathagata oneself.” 

‘There is no doubt the book will be read with great profit by 
all students of Buddhism. 
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Contribution to the History of Hindu Drama : its origin and diffusion, 
by Dr. Manomohan Ghosh, pub. 1957 by Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 
6/1A, Banchharam Akrur Lane, Calcutta-12, Price Rs. 5. 

The author is well-known for his scholarly labours on the 
study of ancient Indian dramaturgy and histrionics. In this book 
he has discussed the following themes viz. (i) the origin of the 
Hindu Drama, (ii) the Mahanataka and the early Hindu Drama, 
and (iii) the Hindu Drama in East and South-East Asia. Under 
the first theme he discusses the religious origin of the Drama, the 
pre-Aryan origin of the Indian Drama and its connection with 
Siva worship, Indo-Aryan Drama, the Drama and the Epic, the 
Drama and the ancient Indian tribes, and the Ankiya Nat of 
Assam. As regards the Mahdanataka, the author is of the view 
that this anonymous work, in its different recensions, probably 
remained out of view for a long time, like the works of Kautilya 
and Bhasa, was discovered later on and ascribed by means of a 
fabricated myth to Hanuman and may therefore be considered a 
very ancient work showing a very early stage in the evolution of 
the Hindu Drama. 

In the final section, Dr. Ghosh points out the influence of the 
Indian Drama on those of Burma and Ceylon, Java and Bali, 
Thailand, Cambodia and Annam, China, Korea and Japan. Two 
supplementary sections deal with the Burmese and Sinhalese Dance 
and Drama. There is no doubt that students of the subject as well 
as general readers will find this monograph very useful, written as 
it is in a simple style free from too much technicalities. A table 
of contents should be prefixed to the brochure for purposes of 
easy reference. 


Japan, edited by Dore Ogrizek, pub. 1957 by Mcgraw-Hill Publishing 
Co. Ltd., Mcgraw-Hill House, 95 Farringdon Street, London EC 4, 
pp. 400, price 30/-. 

This is a very beautiful publication, with charming illustrations 
almost on every page, most of which are in agreeable colours, 

The various chapters are contributed by a number of writers 
on these topics viz. History ; Legends; Religions (sections on: the 
Religious Scene in Japan today, and Folkloric Festivals); Art ; 
Language and Script; Literature; Theatre (sections on: Noh, 
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Bunraku, Kabuki, and modern Drama); Cinema; The Regions 
(sections on : Tokyo, On the way to Kyoto, Kyoto, Round the Inland 
Sea, Kyushu, To the North, and Hokkaido) ; Way of Life (sections on : 
the Japanese character, Social Structure, Survival of Ancient Customs 
and Traditions, Architecture, Floral Art, Daily Fare, the Tea 
Ceremony, Doctors and Healers, Women and Children, Trades and 
Crafts, Sports, and the Twilight of Life) ; Modern Japan (sections on : 
Information and Education Media, and An unsmiling Economy) ; 
and Idiosyncrasies of Japan. 

The narratives are all written in a simple and unostentatious 
style, and are very informative. One gets a very near view of all 
the principal aspects of the modern life of Japan from this delightful 
and handy volume. 


Books about Rabindranath Tagore: a bibliography compiled by 
Pulinbihari Sen, pub. 1957 by Visva-Bharati, 6/3 Dwarkanath Tagore 
Lane, Calcutta-7, price Rs. 2 

Besides being a poet, a story-teller and an essayist of rare 
excellence, Tagore was also a great man of action. Though creative 
efforts in the field of literature were his natural pre-occupation, he 
did never shut himself up in the ivory-tower of his poetic dreams. 
Afflicted humanity around him, far and near, always influenced 
his thoughts and actions. This sometimes resulted in dragging him 
even to active politics of his country though only for a very short 
while. All this imparts to his personality a value and significance 
which are likely to inspire admiration and reverence in all cultured 
people of our age. 

We therefore heartily welcome the present publication by 
Shri Pulinbihari Sen of the Visvabharati. It has been compiled very 
carefully and gives wherever necessary short accounts of the works 
listed and will greatly help all admirer of Tagore to have a fresh 
view of the magnitude of his real genius and its contributions. Even 
a quick perusal of this publication will bring before the reader the 
great personality of Tagore and the far-reaching influence of his 
thoughts annd creations. We are glad to learn that the present 
publication is planned to form a part of the bigger Tagore Bibliography 
to be issued by the Sahitya Akademi, the compilation of which too 
has been entrusted to the competent hands of Shri Pulinbihari Sen. 
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We hope he will prepare the subsequent parts also with the same care 
and thoroughness, and earn the gratitude of all admirers of 


Tagore’s genius. 
Manomohan Ghosh 


German for Indians, by Dr. Karl-Heinz Buschmann and Rajkumar 
Mukerji, pub. 1957 by World Press Ltd., 37 College Street, Calcutta-12, 
pp- 210, price Rs. 7.50. 

This would be a very useful book for Indians learning the German 
language. The medium used is English but in the preliminary 
chapters dealing with pronunciation, the Devanagari script, sometimes 
also the Bengali, have been made use of. The lessons are intelligently 
graded and the exercises are designed in a practical manner, 


PERIODICALS 
The Times of Viet Nam, A Weekly, Vol. II, Special Issue No. 2—May 
14, 1957, pub. 26 Gia Long, Saigon. 

We offer our hearty congratulations to this Journal for bringing 
out this special number containing contributions by Viet Namese, 
Indian and other writers on many topics of common interest between 
India and Viet Nam, such as historical, cultural, topical and 
commercial. India and Viet Nam co-operated in ancient times in 
the production of a pattern of culture in Viet Nam deeply influenced 
by Buddhism and Hinduism, and we hope the friendly relations 
between the two lands will be continued and further strengthened 
for the benefit of both. 


Printed by Kalidas Munshi, at the Pooran Press, 21 Balaram Ghosh Street, Calcutta—4 
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A New Book Published by the I.C.C.R. 


BUDDHIST REMAINS IN INDIA 


Profusely illustrated. Contains short articles 
suitable for the general reader, about all places of 
Buddhist pilgrimage, written by experts on Ancient 
Indian History, Art and Archaeology. 


With a short and practical Route Guide and five 
Maps showing the railways and roads for reaching 
each site. 


142 pages in handy double crown 1/16 size, bound 
in board and cloth, with a paper jacket, price Rs. 3, 
Packing and postage extra. 


Orders to be placed with the Secretary, I.C.C.R. 
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ENGLISH-SANSKRIT DICTIONARY 
By Dr. Sir M. M. Williams 


Most valuable and rarest contribution by Dr. Williams. It is 
a work of unique importance to all students of INDOLOGY. It 
gives a mine of information on the etymological study of Sanskrit 
words. Indispensable for coinage of Technical Terms in Hindi and 
other Indian languages. Printed Photolithographically with a foreword 
by Dr. Sampurnananda, the Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh and 
one of the greatest orientalists of the present age, on the best available 
paper and having an exceedingly attractive and durable get-up. 
Republished after more than 100 years by the Akhil Bharatiya 
Sanskrit Parishad, Lucknow, with the help of the Government. 


LIMITED NUMBER OF COPIES PRINTED—1957 
PRICE Rs. 45.00 (Postage Extra) 


Exclusive Distributors : 


MUNSHI RAM MANOHAR LAL 


Telephone Oriental & Foreign Booksellers, Telegrams 
27153 Post Box No. 1165—Nai Sarak—DELHI-6 ‘LITERATURE’ 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION & PSYCHOLOGY 
(Quarterly) 


Issues : April, July, October & January 


Editor : T. K. N. Menon 
Managing Editor : M. S. Patel 


CONTRIBUTIONS: (1) MSS. to be published in this Journal 
should be as far as possible type-written, on one side of the paper 
only and sent to the Editor, JOURNAL OF EDUCATION & 
PSYCHOLOGY, Faculty of Education & Psychology, Baroda, fifteen 
days before the Ist of each month of issue. (2) No MSS. are 
returned. (3) The Editor is not responsible for the views held by 


any writer in the Journal. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES Annual Single 
Inland _ Rs. 6/-/- (Post free) Rs, 1.75 

Foreign _10 Shillings (or equivalent) 3 Shillings. 
9 $ 1.75 50 cents 


Subscription is always payable in advance. All orders should 
be accompanied by the necessary remittance. 
ADVERTISEMENTS : 

All advertising matter should be sent so as to reach this office 
fifteen days before the Ist of each month of issue. Rates and space 
can be had on application. 

All books and publications for review and other business 
communications should be forwarded to the Editor, JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION & PSYCHOLOGY, Teachers’ College, Baroda. 
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Bhikshu Sangharakshita 


A clear and accurate declaration 
of Buddhist doctrines—philosophical, 
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Rs. 15. 


“TILL WE MEET-” 
Mikhail Naimy 


These stories in the author’s usual 
charming style will help beguile the 
time till we meet him. 
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EXISTENTIALISM 
K. Guru Dutt 


It shows the germs of modern 
Existentialism contained in ancient 
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MAGAZINES 


THE ARYAN PATH 


Ed. Sophia Wadia 
An International Cultural monthly of 
48 pages in its XXVIIIth year. 
Annual Subscription Rs, 6. 


On request a complete catalogue and sample copies of the magazines will be sent. 


THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF WORLD CULTURE 


Bangalore 4 
India 


A resume of the cultural trends of 
the world as epitomized in the Indian 
Institute of World Culture’s activities. 

Annual subscription Rs, 1.50 


EQUITIES 
Lila Ray 


Reflective essays on current Indian 
topics, with a Gandhian background. 
Rs, 3. 


TALES OF A GRAND- 
FATHER FROM ASSAM 


Lakshminath Bezbaroa 


Translated into English from the 
Assamese by his daughter. 36 delight- 
ful tales of ancient folklore. 

Rs. 5.75 


PERSONALITY 


Sita Ram Jayaswal 


The modern Western views on the 
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THE INDIAN COUNCIL FOR 
CULTURAL RELATIONS 


President 
MavuLana ABUL KALAM AZAD 


The objects of the Indian Council, as laid down in its 
Constitution, are to establish, revive and strengthen cultural 
relations between India and other countries by means of : 


(¢) Promoting a wider knowledge and appreciation 
of their language, literature and art ; 
(72) Establishing close contacts between the universities 
and cultural institutions ; 
(iz) Adopting all other measures to promote cultural 
relations. 


The Indian Council has different Sections representing 
different regions to facilitate work. It has begun with two 
sections which are concerned with the countries of (7) Western 
Asia, Egypt and Turkey, and (iz) South-East and East Asia. 


Sub-sections in respects of each country may also be 
established. 


The Indian Council consists of members representing 
each Indian university, each of the countries constituting the 
regional Sections, all important cultural organisations and 
educational institutions in India, etc. 


The universities, cultural organisations and educational 
institutions may set up Local Councils in various parts of 
India by enlisting local members to promote the objects of 
the Indian Council. 
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